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THE GREAT WABASH: | 
TIE PIONEER RAILWAY OF THE WEST. 


By A. A. GRAHAM. 


**Harness me down with your iron bands, 
Be sure of your curb and rein.” 


‘* WHEN we look abroad and see the extensive | with seeming triumph, the rich productions of the 
lines of intercommunication penetrating almost | interior to the river, lakes and ocean, almost an- 
every section of our sister States,’’ wrote Governor | nihilating burden, time and space, what patriot 
Joseph Duncan in his message to the Illinois Leg- | bosom does not beat high with a laudable ambi- 
islature, at the special session of 1835-36; “when | tion to give to Illinois her full share of those ad- 


we see the canal-boat and the locomotive bearing, | vantages which are adorning her sister States, and 
Vor. XIIL—1 
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which a munificent Providence seems to invite by 
the wonderful adaptation of our whole country to 
such improvements ?”’ 

The Governor found a people and a Legislature 
ready and willing to hear and act in any matter 
presenting so brilliant an era of prosperity as that 
premised by the grand system of internal improve- 
ments, then the all absorbing topic in the West. 

The people throughout the West were thoroughly 
inoculated with the speculative fever. Towns 
grew on paper with surprising rapidity, and so 
great did the rush of emigration become that 
Chicago rose in an incredibly short time from a 
frontier trading-post to a city of thousands of 
people, all bent on the one aim—progress. Mar- 
velous reports of the wealth and enterprise of the 
West spread to the East, exciting wonder and 
desire there. Every vessel to the port of Chicago 
came laden with emigrants, bringing their money 
and enterprise, to whom the advantages of the 
Prairie State and city soon were made apparent, 
and who soon joined eagerly in the contest. Dur- 


ing the year 1836 lands to the value of more than 
five million dollars were entered in Illinois alone, 
while in Indiana, Ohio, Iowa, and Missouri, the 
public domain was rapidly populated. From these 


facts it was supposed that the entire area of the 
**Sucker’’ State would soon be occupied, and so 
apparent did the idea seem, that sagacious business 
men in all trades and professions fluctuated and 
became deluded with the scheme of leaping into 
sudden fortunes. Investments, without regard to 
limit or need, were indulged in by many; and in 
order to keep pace with all this, and prevent a 
fullness of the market, it began to be argued that 
a grand system of improvements based upon the 
faith and credit of the State could be inaugurated 
and carried out; a scheme which grew with each 
breath, and with its splendor dazzled the eyes and 
minds of the most careful citizen. The contagion 
spread throughout the Western States, taking in 
its wake every grade of people. ‘The faith of the 
State, it was argued into willing ears, was all that 
was needed to assure the success of the system; 
and like the irredeemable, expansive-money men 
of to-day, that. faith became as expansive as its 
advocates. In Illinois a new Legislature was to 
be chosen in August, 1837, and in order to secure 
the success of the project, the dazzling scheme 
was, in that State, vigorously agitated. Public 
meetings-were held in school-houses, churches, 





halls and in the open air, where resolutions ex- 
pressive of the popular feeling were lustily adopted. 
The subject was kept vigorously alive. The great 
natural surface advantage of the State for the 
building of railroads was argued; the easy and 
ample lines of water communication; its broad 
and fertile prairies were open to the hand of man, 
and ready to respond to the arm of industry with 
abundant products, and to freight these avenues 
with the markets of the world. These views were 
in the main correct, and are now substantiated by 
the thousands of miles of railroads over this one 
State. Then the idea was impracticable; as it 
was too much in advance of its time, and had the 
lines been completed, the meagre population could 
not have half given them support. 

An Internal Improvement Convention supple- 
mented the meeting of the Illinois Assembly in 
1837—a convention whose chief aim was to foster 
the project, and to strengthen the weak ones. It 
devised a system that “should be commensurate 
with the wants of the people.” It was an irre- 
sponsible body, determined to succeed, and one 
where possibilities were argued into probabilities, 
and then into infallibilities. Governor Duncan 
was still enthusiastic over the system, and in his 
message to the Assembly reiterated his assertions 
to the former body. He was not, however, de- 
sirous that the State should assume all the risk, as 
some had done; but that it might take one-third 
or one-half interest, he openly avowed. It would 
secure to the State a system of highways that 
would bring a lasting and steady revenue, which 
in time could be applied to the still further’ im- 
provement of the State, until “‘the whole country,” 
he wrote, ‘‘shall be intersected by canals and 
railroads, and our beautiful prairies enlivened by 
thousands of steam engines drawing after them 
lengthened trains, freighted with the products of 
her abundant soil.’’ Whata picture! Had the 
Governor lived he would indeed have witnessed 
its completion in a way almost beyond his most 
ardent hopes, but not in the manner he antici- 
pated. 

The resolutions adopted by the Convention were 
confided to Edward Smith, of Wabash, chairman 
of the Committee on Internal Improvements in 
the Legislature, who, ‘‘ after the introduction of a 
set of resolutions,’’ says Mr. Stuve, in his excel- 
lent history of Illinois, ‘‘on the gth day of Jan- 
uary, 1837, made a report on the memorial and 
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the Governor’s message relating to this subject, 
which is one of the most assuring, expectant and 
hopeful papers to be found in the archives of 
Illinois.’” The arguments presented in this paper 
are too many to be repeated here; only the effects 
can be noticed. 

The Assembly adopted an ‘‘ Act to establish 
and maintain a general system of Internal Im- 
provements,’’ It was approved February 27, 1837, 
and in its provisions it came not only up to the 
desires of the committee, but exceeded them over 
two millions of dollars, The appropriation of 
money for this purpose amounted to ten million 
two hundred and thirty thousand dollars. At one 
swoop they fastened a debt of thirty-four dollars 


and ten cents on every inhabitant of the State, 
estimating the population to be three hundred 
thousand ; a liberal allowance. What if the Legis- 
lature of to-day should do that? What a hue and 
cry would be raised! And yet the people, in a 
majority of instances, were favorable, nay, anxious 
for the move, arguing that the resources developed 
by the improvements made, the money distributed, 
and the labor given to the poor classes, would 
reimburse them for the outlay. They did not 
see, or care to see, that the debt, like all debts, 
was a very pleasant thing to contemplate when 
the day of payment was away in the dim future, 
but which, with the certainty of a Shylock, would 
demand its ‘‘ pound of flesh’’ to the utmost farth- 
ing. 

This great sum of money was to be apportioned 
among several railroads, canals and rivers; the 
construction and improvement of which more than 
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exhausted the money. It was divided in the fol- 
lowing manner: To the Great Wabash, Illinois 
and Rock Rivers, were allowed $100,000 each ; 
Kaskaskia, Little Wabash, and Little Vermillion, 
each $50,000; Great Western Mail Route, from 
Vincennes to St. Louis, $250,000, from which 
amount there was to be expended on the ‘‘ Purga- 
tory Swamp,’’ opposite Vincennes, $30,000; Little 
Wabash River Bottoms, $15,000; on the American 
Bottoms, opposite St. Louis, $30,000, and the 
remainder on bridges and repairs. For the Cen- 
tral Railroad from Cairo to the Illinois and Michi- 
gan Canal, and the railroads from Alton to Mount 
Carmel (Southern Cross Railroad), and Alton and 
Shawneetown, there was to be expended §1,600,- 
000; the Northern Cross Road from Quincy to 
Indiana State line (the railroad of which this 
paper especially treats), $1,800,000; a branch of 
the Central, from Hillsboro va Shelbyville and 
Charlestown to Terre Haute, Indiana, $650,000; 
from Peoria via Macomb and Carthage to Warsaw, 
$700,000; from Alton to Hillsboro on to the 
Central ‘Railroad, $600,000; from Belleville via 
Lebanon, to intersect the Southern Cross Road, 
$150,000; from Bloomington to Mackinaw, in 
Tazewell County, thence a branch to Pekin, 
$350,000, and finally, out of the first moneys 
obtained, as a capstone to this grand staircase 
of legislative folly, $200,000 was to be distri- 
buted in those counties where no canal or rail- 
road was contemplated, as a kind of plaster to 
heal their discontent at the slight. 

A board of fund commissioners, with stringent 
rules to control this vast fund and attend to the 
sale of the State bonds, was appointed by the 
Assembly; directions given that work should be 
commenced at the earliest moment at both ends 
of the principal roads, and at the principal cities 
or rivers on the routes; and the system was con- 
sidered fairly launched. 

The bill as passed by the Assembly met with 
some opposition, for it must not be supposed every 
one was in accord with its extravagant provisions. 
A few wise financiers opposed it strenuously, 
affirming with earnest and weighty reasons that it 
was utterly impracticable for the State to assume 
the functions of an individual or private corpora- 
tion. Rings in the Legislature were speedily 
formed, however, and the project kept alive and 
fostered until its passage. 

Work on the various lines of railways began at 
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once, and for a time an unexampled era ef pros- 
perity dawned upon the people. But somehow 
the bonds of the State, like those of her neighbors, 


=_= 


RESIDENCE OF JAMES W, HawortH, Esq., DECATUR, ILL. 


whose experience was similar to her own, began 
to decline in the market. Unusual extravagant 
high prices for material began to be charged, and 
as the bonds declined wages rose. This was not 
attended, however, without violent efforts on the 
part of the friends of the system; but to all the 


utter futility of the scheme became gradually ap- | 


parent, and Governor Duncan, when closing his 
term of office in 1838, gave it as his firm convic- 
tion that it could not be made successful. His 
successor, however, was still sanguine of success, 
and as the Legislature was of the same mind, 
instead of curtailing the expenses, it appropriated 
nearly a half million dollars more, and authorized 
the Governor to negotiate a loan of four millions 
to prosecute the work on the canal. 

At this time money was rather stringent in the 
home and foreign markets, and in spite of all that 
could be done, the bonds of Illinois would not 
command par rates. The agents of the State, in 
their eager desire to effect sales, sometimes went a 
little beyond their authority, and were also badly 
cheated in the purchase of iron in the foreign 
markets. They paid an extravagant price for a 
great amount, and, what was still more detrimental 
to the State, were obliged to give the bonds at a 
par rate in gold. At first they could only realize 
ninety cents on the dollar, though the friends of 
the system urgently predicted they would com- 


by its legislative folly. 





mand a premium. This was true in the issue of 
some canal bonds, but could not be done with 
any railroad stock. It fell from par to ninety 
cents, then to eighty-five, then lower and lower, 
until the chief executive, Governor Carlin, who 
had been one of the most hopeful ones, under- 
went a complete revulsion of feeling within one 
year, and with him went many of the best men 
of the State. : 
It must not be supposed by the reader that 
Illinois was the only State in the West suffering 
Indiana and Ohio were 
no better, the former coming out of the fray with 
a debt of eleven millions, and for it about forty 
miles of railroad from Indianapolis south to Co- 
lumbus, and a canai, a great portion of which 
would not pay expenses. The dark clouds of in- 
fatuation which had so long obscured the vision 
of the people began to be dissipated, and glances 
of the true sunlight becoming manifest, they be- 
gan to clamor against the reckless extravagance 
they had so recently applauded. Governor Carlin 
found, after a careful survey, that the State would 
soon be involved in a hopeless tangle of debt, 
then approaching fourteen million dollars, and 
called a special meeting of the Legislature to de- 
vise some means of egress from the difficulty. 
The great crash of 1837 was now upon them, and 
the people, fully realizing the magnitude of their 


infatuation, began a terrible outcry against it. 
SESS = —— 


a 


. NicHULAs Morn, DECATUR, z, ILLINUls. 


Business of all kinds on every road and high- 
way, save the canal, was at once extinguished, and 
a deep blight seemed to be upon everything. 
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The West staggered under the blow as if struck Work on the canal was pushed forward as fast 
‘by a pestilence. Emigration began to evade the as circumstances allowed, and in’ 1848 it was 
State as if some evil disease were spread over it, | completed and opened for navigation. Its im- 
while in the minds of every one the so- 
lution of the difficulty was the uppermost 
thought. Various measures were devised, 
none of which succeeded, save the funding 
of the debt in a long series of years, the 
compulsion of the banks, founded on the 
same basis, to close and pay in specie, and 
the borrowing of a sum of money to com- 
plete the canal, and thereby realize some 
revenue from it. Governor Ford now came 
into office, and through him and cotempo- 
raneous minds were the clouds dispelled, 
and the gleam of a new era began to dawn 
upon the State. 

Business, almost dead before, now came 
to life; those who were so desirous to sell 
and seek another and freer land, found 
themselves not so anxious to do so; emi- 
gration began to pour into the State, while 
auditor’s warrants went from fifty cents on 
the dollar to ninety, and State bonds from 
fourteen cents to twenty, thirty, fifty, and 
on up the scale. Indiana, Ohio and Pennsylvania | portance and construction had been urged nearly 
began through similar vigorous measures to regain | thirty years. The remainder of the grand system 
their prosperity, and here and there in each of those | had gone down in the general crash. Not a rail- 
States work began again on the railroad and canal, | road of all the number designated was completed, 


and on none but the one 
of which I am now writing 
was enough done to war- 
rant laying the rails. De- 
tached parcels of roads, in 
various stages of construc- 
tion, were here and there 
over the State, many of 
which may yet be seen, 
silent monuments to this 
, stupendous folly. 
Ne z Pleo, Z The Northern Cross 
B ia venge 0.08) = Railroad was so far com- 
: rire « — pleted that those most in- 
terested in its construction 
. jee determined to finish it 
cg eet mel) from Meredosia through 
PERRY SpRinGs Hove. Jacksonville to Spring- 
field, and if possible on to 
though now under the control of individuals. | the eastern State line. During the days of the im- 
The States had had enough of this kind of enter- | provement system, contracts were let for parts of its 
prises, and were willing to let them alone. construction, chiefly from Meredosia to Springfield. 


pct 
PERRY SPRINGS. 
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Murray McConnell, for many years a resident 
of Jacksonville, and one of her prominent citizens, 
had been appointed a commissioner of public 
works, and under his authority advertisements 
were inserted in the various Western papers, ask- 
ing for bids for the construction of the Northern 
Cross Railroad, from Meredosia to Springfield. 
Mr. J. M. Bucklin, the chief-engineer of this dis- 
trict, who had surveyed the route of the Illinois 
and Michigan Canal when only twenty years of 
age, was at this time in the East. 
nell employed Mr. Marcus A. Chinn, a civil engi- 
neer, to survey the route from the river east to 


Mr. McCon- | 
| task. 
| grading, building bridges and culverts, and to 





and Mirom Leslie. The reader will doubtless 
observe the similarity in names. The two con- 
tracts stipulated that the first part should be done 
by December, 1839, and the remainder by August, 
1840, connecting Springfield with river navigation 
by a few hours travel. This comprised nearly 
sixty miles of the road, for which but little 
over eight thousand dollars per mile were to be 
paid. Certainly this was not expensive construc- 
tion. 

The contractors immediately set about their 
The first thing to do was to secure men for 





























“FasT FREIGHT.”’ IN 1845. 
(From Pencil Sketch by E. Brunat, Keokuk, Iowa). 


Springfield, stipulating with him that it should be 
done early in July. Mr, Chinn went immediately 


to work, organized a gang of men, and though he 


had been engaged in May, he had the route sur- 
veyed by the 1oth of July, the day Mr. McConnell 
had advertised he would open bids for the con- 
struction of the road. Mr. Chinn furnished maps, 
plats and estimates of the route or routes—he had 
surveyed more than one in some places—and after 


a canvass of the bids and prices offered, the com- | 


missioner awarded the contract to Mirom Leslie, 
James Dunlap, Thomas T. January and Charles 
Collins. The first contract awarded was that part 
between the river and Jacksonville. The next 
was that portion extending it to Springfield. After 
an examination of the bids for this part, it was let 
to James Dunlap, T. T. January, Charles Collins 


| secure such the following advertisement appeared 
_ in all the most prominent Western papers: 


* 1,000 HANDS WANTED!! 

‘“* We wish to employ one thousand good sober and indus- 
trious hands, to work on that part of the Northern Cross 
Railroad commencing at Meredosia, in Morgan County, on 
the Illinois River, and extending to Springfield, in Sanga- 
mon County, for which twenty dollars per month will be 
given and boarded.” 


They were directed to apply to the contractors, 

| whose names have already been given, and who, 
with the exception of Charles Collins, who lived 
in St. Louis, resided in Jacksonville. 

This was the real beginning of railroad enter- 
prises in the Mississippi Valley—enterprises which 
now eclipse the fondest dreams of their most ar- 
dent admirers. As the result of the advertisement 
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quoted, men gathered along the proposed route, 
and a day was designated on which the great 
undertaking should begin. Sub-contracts had been 


let, and late in August, 1837, the ground was | 


broken with imposing ceremonies at Meredosia, 
on the eastern bank of the Illinois River. The 
sub-contractors of that part of the line in this 
immediate locality assembled their men, and, ac- 
companied by a vast concourse of citizens, many 
of whom had exceedingly vague ideas as to what 


a railroad might be, arranged all in a large semi- | 


circle on the river’s bank. Mr. J. E. Waldo, 
now living in the South, and Dr. Owen M. Long, 














| hilarity, and not a few went home with their heads 
as full of whisky as ideas of railroads, for no gath- 
_ ering at that period could be held and whisky not 
used. 
One of the toasts of the day distinctly recalled, 
| partakes somewhat of the nature of a pun: 
| Our friend, T. T. January—a man with a 
_ cold name, but a warm heart.’’ , 
Mr. January is yet living, now in St. Louis, 
and has a heart still as warm as his name is cold. 
Mr. Daniel Waldo, one of the oldest citizens in 
the village, was selected to dig the first shovelful 
| of earth, which duty he performed amid the shouts 


t 
a 
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DANIELS AND LAZENBY’S BULL. 
(From Pencil Sketch by E. Brunat, Keokuk, Iowa.) 


many years Consul to Panama, were chosen 
speakers for the occasion. 

The bluff on which the crowd stood sloped 
gently to the water’s edge, and turning the crowd 
partly around, the speaker being above them, a 


good arrangement was thus effected. The flow of | 


oratory almost equaled the flow of the water in 
front of them. The largest liberty was allowed 
the orators; indeed, it was expected of them, and 
like all crowds, they shouted lustily at the glowing 
allusions to the growing greatness of their State. 
If an orator could round off his speeches with 
Latin or some other foreign language, all the better. 
Whether they understood it or not, mattered 
nothing. ‘The toast-master of the day was Samuel 
Talmadge, a noted character of that time. The 
entire day was given up to speeches, toasts, and 


of the multitude, and the great undertaking was 

considered as begun. The labor he performed was 
all the work done on the road that day. It was 
enough. They had begun, and that was all that 
could be expected in one day. 

The little town of Meredosia, where the work 
began, is rather pleasantly situated on a sandy 
elevation skirting the river, and is a place of some 
local note. The country about was for ages the 
home of the Indians, and before them the Mound 
Builders, whose works are in great abundance in 
all this country. The village derives its name 
from a small lake or inlet, which in turn derived 
its name from an early French priest, Antoine 
D’Osia, who was here in 1816, doing missionary 
work among the Indians. He located near the 
lake, which took the name in French, Mere 
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D'Osia, or lake of D’Osia, and which has become 


Americanized into Meredosia. 


work began in earnest. Men had been gathering 
from all parts of the East and South since the 
contracts were let, and about two hundred were 


given work on the part of which I am now writ- | 


ing. From the river eastward the grade of the 


road rose gradually with the country, even taking | 


quite a circuitous route, to avoid too abrupt an 
ascent to the bluffs beyond. Another set of men 
were started at work east of Jacksonville, near the 


Mauvaisterre Creek, where considerable grading | 


had to be done, and where a bridge was to be 
built. 














JACKSONVILLE DEPOT, 1840. 
(From a Pencil Sketch.) 


Work on both parts of the road progressed very 


well during the fall and winter. Mr. James Hark- 
ness, in a communication to the Rat/way Age of 
Chicago concerning this road, said: 

**T arrived in Springfield on the 4th of July, 
1837, in search of work. I heard of the road that 
was going to be built, and thought I might get a 
job on it. I saw J. M. Bucklin, the chief engi- 
neer, and some of the contractors, and was en- 
gaged to build their bridges. There was a great 
scarcity of men, more particularly those that could 
use the pick and shovel, and I agreed to find 
some. I returned to Louisville, Kentucky, and 
gave out that I would give nineteen dollars per 
month and eight good jiggers of whisky per day. 





expert whip-sawyers, to come and saw the bridge 
| timber forme. The corps of engineers was James 
assistant 
(who resigned in a short time, Mr. Hawn suc- 
ceeding him); John Van Horn, Edward Monod- 
zielowskie, Napoleon Koscialowskie, George P. 
Plant, and others not now recollected. Thomp- 
son, from Fennaytvanta, was master mason, and I 
was master carpenter.”’ 
| Mr. Harkness seems to have been one of the 
first to lay out the route, for farther on in his 
letter he says: 

‘* The work began at Meredosia, on the Illinois 
River. There were two passes in the bluff, called 
| Taylor’ s and Van Gundy’s. That by Taylor’s 

was the cheapest and best, but 
would not touch several tracts of 
wild land that belonged to some 
of the magnates, and it was lo- 
cated up Van Gundy’s, and thus 
improved two large tracts, one 
called ‘* Duncan’s Big Field’’ (in 
which I have killed several deer), 
of one thousand acres. We ran 
a straight line of several miles up 
this prairie, and struck the only 
house, or cabin rather, on it. 
It belonged to a Mr. Lazenby, 
an Englishman, whose wife had 
such good use of her tongue that 
we went back several miles and 
ran a line that left the cabin a 
few yards to the north, giving 
great satisfaction to the settlement at large. At 
my suggestion Mrs. Lazenby gut another cow, and 
furnished us with frequent lunches, which we 
highly appreciated. By the time the boys got 
near her, she had learned to make ‘milk punch’ 
and ‘ egg-nog’ out of the good, new juice of the 
corn, at a bit (12% cents) per gallon, and by the 
time the track was laid, she had made the price 
of a good two-story frame house, and the cabin 
was given to some choice young ‘Irish Gra- 
ziers.’ "* 

The opening of the spring of 1838 brought re- 
newed activity to the enterprise. Strap rails had 
been ordered (probably from England), and about 





| the latter part of March they were brought up 


That soon procured two hundred and fifty; I also | from St. Louis on a steamer, and deposited on the 
got Robert McReynolds and Joseph Williams, two bank at Meredosia. They had been purchased at 
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a great expense considering the value of the State | stone was used for the roadbed, the rail being 


bonds and State paper, which had declined greatly 
in the market. By the rst of Maya portion of 
the track was complete, and on the gth day of 
that month the first rail was laid at the river’s 
edge. Appropriate ceremonies were again held | 
as the second important link in the system. The | 
track differed very materially from that used 

now. After the road bed was made, a long 

sleeper, nearly one foot square, was laid 

down, on which ties were placed which were 

let into notches, and fastened by keys. The 

wood, at its place of contact, was slightly 

charred, to prevent decay. On the ties a 

‘*stringer,’’ as it was termed, was again 

laid. It was about three inches wide at the 

bottom, tapered towards the upper side, 

where it was the same width as the strap- 

rail, two and one- 
quarter inches. 
On this “ string- 
er’’ the rail, fif- 
teen or twenty 
feet in length, 
was laid. It was 
five-eighths of an 
inch thick, and 
was held in its 
place by nails or 
spikes, driven 
through holes in 
it into the wood 
underneath, and 
having their heads 
sunken in the iron 
until a smooth 
surface was left. 
When made in 
this manner a 
very substantial 
track was the re- 
sult. Six years before this road was begun a rail- | 
way was built in Kentucky.’ In its construction 


Chicago Historical Society. 


spikes were common twenty-pennies. 


now in his possession. 


1This railroad was the first one built west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains and south of the Ohio River. It was 
begun in 1831, and was known as the Lexington and Ohio | 
River Railroad. Henry Clay was one of its stockholders 
and best supporters. Cars large enough to hold four per- 
sons, two of whom rode backward, were made, and fora 
time horse and mule power were used. An ingenious me- 


fastened to a stringer, which in turn was secured 
on this solid foundation. Cars drawn by mules 
and horses only were used. The stone was found 
useless as a roadbed, owing to its extreme solid- 
ity. Hence when the track was built in Illinois, 
that material was discarded not only for the reason 
given, but on ac- 
count of its scarc- 
ity. 

Work on the 
Northern Cross 
Railroad contin- 





RELICS OF THE OLD ROAD. 


1 Box made by Dr. Phillips, Superintendent of the Illinois Blind Asylum, 
Jacksonville, from a tie dug up in excavating foundation for the chimney at 
the Asylum. The box is of oak wood, and is now in possession of the 


2 One of the spikes used in fastening the flat bar rail to the track. The 


3 A sample of the old track, showing its mode of construction. 
curved end of the rails show the ‘ Snake Heads.” 
also made by Dr. Phillips from the same wood as that of the box. 


| over the fact. 
| especially when the great speed of eight miles per hour was 
| attained by them. 


ued throughout 
the summer of 
1838, and late in 
that part of the 
year, or early in 
the fall, the lo- 
comotive was 
brought up the 
river on the 
steamer Quincy, 
and landed at 
Meredosia. It 
was made by Ro- 
gers, Grosvenor 
& Ketchum, of 
Newark, New Jer- 
sey, and, if tradi- 
tion and memory 
be taken as autho- 
rity, had a num- 
ber of names. 
Some say it was 
called the ‘ Ro- 
gers,” others 
‘* Superior,’’ oth- 
ers again the 
**Rocket,’’ and 
so on. The first 
name is probably the correct one. This little 
locomotive was on the ground in October; for 





The 
This sample track was 
It is 


chanic at Lexington made a “ steam motive power,” weigh- 


ing about three tons, which was used about 1833 or ’34. It 
was a curious contrivance, indeed, and when it was aban- 
doned, owing to its impracticability, the negroes were jubilant 
Horses were the best after all, said they, 


In 1835 a fourteen-ton locomotive was 
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sume one passing up the river on a steamer at | 
that time sends a letter to the Jacksonville paper 
mentioning it, and recording the fact that it is not | 
yet ‘‘set up.’” However, the locomotive was “set 
up’’ by the 8th of November; for on that day the 
first puff of a locomotive was heard in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, and the first turn of a wheel made. 





STONE FROM THE WALL oF SERVIUS TULLIUs.! 


Eight miles of the track were completed, and 
carrying Daniel Waldo, Joseph E. Thompson, 
engineer Fields, and Joseph Higgins, tie fire- 
man, this pioneer of railways in the Mississippi 
Valley made the trip to the extent of the com- 
pleted track and back, greatly to the delight of | 
those most interested, and much to the astonish- 
ment of the denizens along the route and in the 
adjacent country, who could not understand its | 
power, and whose opinions and comments were 





put on the track, and kept in use until the road was re- 
modeled and new engines obtained. The road met with | 
so much opposition from draymen, ’bus drivers, and stage | 
men, that by a combined effort they covered the track in 
Louisville with river gravel, and threatened destruction to | 
any who should attempt to resuscitate it. I hope at some | 
future day to give a sketch of this early Kentucky railway. 

1 A wall was built around the city of Rome during the 
reign of King Servius Tullius, more than five hundred years 
before the birth of Christ. A stone was taken from a frag- 
ment of that old wall by some Roman patriots, who placed a 
suitable inscription upon it, and sent it to Abraham Lincoln, 
after he was elected President of the United Siates for the 
second time; but it is not known whether it arrived in Wash- | 
ington before his death or not, or that he ever saw it. After 
the assassination of Mr. Lincoln, the Hon. Shelby M. Cullom 
secured the passage of a joint resolution by the United Statss 
Senate and House of Representatives, ordering the stone to 
be sent to the Lincoln Monument Association, at Springfield, 
Illinois, It arrived in Springfield September 15, 1870, and | 


as original as the scene. What made the “wheels 
go round’’ was a mystery they could not solve, 
and not a few were ready to award some superna- 
tural power to the smoking monster, The 8th of 
November was another great day in Meredosia, 
Crowds were about the diminutive engine all day, 
eager to examine it, and if possible enjoy a ride 
on the ‘‘thing,’’ as many of them called 
it. The locomotive was indeed a small 
affair compared with its powerful success- 
ors of to-day. It had but two drive wheels 
—one on each side—each about two feet 
in diameter. The forward wheels were 
four in number, but correspondingly small. 
The cab was simply an open platform, af- 
fording no protection in bad weather. 
There was no whistle, no spark-arrester, 
no cow-catcher, and many affirm, no bell. 
This locomotive seems to have led an 
easy life during the winter, as no accounts 
appear in any of the newspapers of any 
trips being made over the road as fast as 
it was completed. Probably it was used 
to haul the small flat cars with only four 
wheels under them, and only ten or twelve feet 
long, loaded with ties and rails. However, 
through the winter and the next spring its novelty 
wore away, and people lost, in a measure, their 
interest in the ‘‘ thing.’’ 

By the 1st of July, 1839, two or three “ pleasure 
cars” were ready for use, and in the papers through- 
out this part of the West, issued the first week of 
that month, appeared the following advertisement, 
headed with the picture of a locomotive and two 
of the ‘pleasure cars,’’ and signed by John E. 
Tolfree, Superintendent : 





was made a part of the inside wall of Memorial Hall, in the 
Lincoln Monument, in August, 1871. In 1874, when it was 
found necessary to build a marble wall inside of the original 
one, in order to make an air chamber around the room, the 
stone was taken from the wall, and is now on a table near 
the centre of the Hall. 

TRANSLATION OF THE INSCRIPTION.—“ To Abraham Lin- 
coln, President for the second time of the American Repub- 
lic, citizens of Rome present this stone, from the wall of Ser- 
vius Tullius, by which the name of each of those brave 
assertors of liberty may be associated. Anno 1865.” 

Servius Tullius and Abraham Lincoln both sprang from 
the common people; both in their official capacity did all 
they could to elevate and improve the condition of the com- 


| mon people; both incurred the hatred of the nobility or 


wealthy classes, and both were assassinated through their 
influence. 
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RAIL Roap LIne! 


Two trips daily between Meredosia and Morgan City, on | in Illinois for railroad travel. 


that division of the Northern Cross Rail Road, comprised be- 
tween Meredosia on the Illinois River and the town of Mor- 
gan City (a distance of twelve miles) having been completed 
by the contractors and accepted by the Board of Public 
Works on the part of the State, trains of Cars will com- 
mence running on Monday the 8th inst. for the transporta- 
tion of passengers and freight—The Cars will arrive at and 
depart from Mere do- 
sia at the hours of 7 
o’clock A. M. and 
zo’clock P.M. Re- 
turning, the trains 
will leave Morgan 
City at the hours of 
9 o’clock A. M. and 
40’clock P.M. In 
connection with the 
Rail Road, a line of 
Post Coaches will 
run twice every day 
between Morgan 
City, and Jackson- 
ville, leaving the de- 
pot at Morgan City 
on the arrival of the 
trains, and arriving 
in Jacksonville in 
time for passengers 
to take the daily line 
which will run be- 
tween Jacksonville 
and Springfield ; re- 
turning, the coaches 
will leave Jackson- 
ville after the arrival 
of the Stages from 
Springfield, and 
reach Morgan City 
in time for the even- 
ing train for Mere- 
dosia, Thus the en- 
tire distance between 
Meredosia and 
Springfield will be 
readily and _pleas- 
antly performed by 
daylight. Every fa- 
cility conducive to 
comfort and conve- 
nience will be furnished by the Superintendent of the Rail 


LINCOLN MONUMEN', 


Road, and also by the proprietors of the Stage Coaches, and | laid to Jacksonville, and ere long the locomotive 


it is hoped that one or more packets may be induced to run 
daily between St. Louis, Alton and Meredosia. Extensive 
arrangements will be made for the entertainment of pleasure 


parties and others desirous of witnessing a Rail Road in 


actual operation, and of visiting that interesting portion of 
the State of Illinois bordering on the proposed route from 
the Illinois River by the way of Jacksonville to Springfield. 


SPRINGFIELD, 


| ing ‘‘ Athens of the West.’’ 
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Thus _ ie first advertisement ever issued 
Of the immense 
amount of advertising every day distributed over 
the country, this little notice, four or five inches 
in length in a newspaper column, is the pioneer, 


| the predecessor of all. 


As far as can be ascertained now, the train made 
its regular trips daily, and in a measure made good 
time. It allowed 
itself nearly two 
hours to make 
the twelve miles, 
and stopped, if 
necessary, at any 
place for freight 
or passengers. It 
was obliged to do 
this to success- 
fully compete 
with the stages 
that were yet run- 
ning. Indeed, it 
met with no lit- 
tle opposition 
from them, and 
as the track was 
gradually ex- 
tended eastward, 
and the length of 
the trip made to 
agree, a race be- 
tween the ‘‘ plea- 
sure cars’ and 
the stages was 
not an uncom- 
mon occurrence. 
The stages were 
not always beat- 
en, either; for 
occasionally the 
common horse 
outstripped his 
larger and noiser 
competitor. 
When the snows of winter came the track was 





ILLINUIs. 


| and its train of cars came in and out of the aspir- 


Mr. McConnell had 
endeavored to get the track laid a little to the 
| north of that ambitious city, but many of her 
citizens, especially those on the south side, were 
determined it should come directly through town 
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and enrich all property alike. To be north of | 
town was not to be thought of; nearly every man 
wanted it to run past his own door. So the route 
was clianged, and the track brought through the 
northwestern part of town to West State street, 
up which thoroughfare it was made, to the centre 
of the Public Square, between the old market- 
house and the court-house, and peacefully allowed 
for awhile to terminate there. The first snow | 
that came caught the ‘ pleasure cars’’ a few miles | 
below Morgan City, and a hard time they had | 
getting that far. The snow was about six inches | 


FouNDRY AND MACHINE WorkKs, Fort WAYNE, INDIANA. 


deep, and almost blocked the train. By hard | 
work they got the train within a mile and a half | 
of that place, but could get no further. Most of | 
the passengers got impatient, and walked into | 
Bethel, the village a short distance north of the 
station, where they got wagons to convey them to | 
Jacksonville, much disgusted with railroad travel- | 
ling. The agent hired men, sent them down the | 
track to clear away the snow, and in due time, | 
after a great deal of hard work and much behind 
the stages, the cars made their appearance. Dur- | 
ing the winter the snow often impeded the track 
to such an extent that the regularity of trips was 
sadly impaired. The train came in and went out | 
at a time that would drive the traveller of to-day 
wild with uncertainty. In fact it came in and 
went out when it could, as often as any other way, 
whatever might be the time named in the schedule 
‘of arrivals and departure. 

A man named Fields was sent out with the en- | 
gine, to put it together and run it until a compe- | 
tent engineer could be secured. On the day he 
made the first trip the excitement got so high he | 


in a measure forgot his place and responsibility, 
and accepting the too-often-given invitations to 
‘*take something,”’ lost his equilibrium, and had 
to be carried to the hotel to cool down. He re- 
mained in charge of the locomotive about a month, 
when a man named Higgins was secured for the 
place. He seems to have been still more willing 
to ‘*take something’’ even without any invita- 
tions, and for melting out some of the flues and 
dissipation was discharged. Next two young men 
named Gregory were put in charge of it, only to 
run it off the track east of Jacksonville, where it 
lay for some time. Ve- 
rien Daniels was next 
put incharge. He re- 
paired the flues, and 
ran the engine quite 
a while. He was trou- 
bled a good deal with 
“snake heads,’’ 
which had an unplea- 
sant way of running 
up through the cars, 
greatly to the conster- 
nation of the passen- 
gers, and to the de- 
struction of property 
in general. Lest any 
one should be at a loss to know what kind of ‘‘snake 
heads”’ are referred to, I will explain. The rails 
being rather thin, had an unpleasant fashion of 
curling up at the ends, caused by the weight of 
the cars on their central part, and by the action 
of the sun, heat, and cold. The ends would turn 
up a little, and when the wheél struck them would 
be forced upwards through the bottom of the car. 
It was a very common affair for the engineer to 
stop his train, and with a hammer pound down 
the ‘‘snake head’’ or detail an assistant to hold 


| it down with a lever till the train passed over. 
| The train was no small annoyance to the people 


along its route, as it threw a great quantity of 
sparks, setting fire to every combustible thing 
within its reach. It would also knock cattle and 
hogs off the track, who presumed to retard its 
progress from inattention or from carelessness, 
though this was not often done, owing to the 
danger lest the train suffer a like defeat. One day 
as Daniels was coming up through the large field 
near the Englishman’s house, known as Duncan’s 
field, and already mentioned, he saw several of 





Lazenby’s cattle on the track. All retreated from 
the engine save a belligerent Taurus, who sternly 
faced the train, and with tail in the air, head 
lowered in a defiant attitude, seemed like the 
valiant Fitz James to say: 
This rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I. 

Daniels came up to him, but unflinchingly and 
defiantly he held his place. Daniels shouted, 
threw sticks of wood at him and swore, but all to 
no purpose; the bull had the track and meant to 
keep it. Daniels backed his train and came up 
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find the fact of there being a second locomotive 
brought at this time well authenticated, but give 
it as I have learned it. Ten days after the arrival 
of the iron horse in Springfield, in the Sangamo 
Journal appeared the following notice: 

“ The railroad is so far finished that the locomotive occa- 
sionally runs upon it, and has drawn at least une heavy load 
of produce to the river.” 

This notice does not seem to give credence to 
the opinion of two locomotives. Indeed, none 
of the notices of the road mention any other than 
the one purchased at first. 


VIEW OF THE CITY OF BURLINGTON, IOWA. 
(From Picture in possession of Burlington Insurance Company.) 


again, making all the noise he could, but this | 
only incensed the bull, and defiantly he kept his 


place. The third time the engineer tried to scare 


him off by touching him with the engine, but there | 
Daniels was | 


he stood, master of the situation. 
getting mad by this time, and backing his engine 
said to Mr. Harkness, who preserves the story : 
‘*By Dads, I'll try which has the hardest 
head !’” 
The meeting came near being disastrous to both, 


but Taurus went tumbling down the bank, never | 


to repeat his experiment. 

The construction of the road east from Jackson- 
ville was pushed forward through 1840-41, and 
on February 15, 1842, the locomotive brought the 
train of cars into Springfield, the capital of the 
State. 
another locomotive had been purchased, and put 
on the road. It came from the Baldwin locomo- 
tive works in Philadelphia, and was, in honor of 
the Prairie State, called the Illinois. I do not 


Some state that before this occurred | 


The Sangamo Journal of March 11th has quite 
a notice of the road and its workings. I append 
that part relating to the working of the road: 

NORTHERN Cross RAILROAD.—We have neglected to 
notice that the railroad from this place to Meredosia has 
been completed for a couple of weeks, so far as to permit 
the passage of trains of cars through the whole line. The 
Jacomotive has now commenced trips between this city and 
the Illinois River; and, for the present, we understand it is 
arranged that the locomotive will leave this city every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, and Meredosia every Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. We also learn that the steamer 


| Mungo Park will run regularly between Meredosia and St. 


Louis, going and returning three times a week, so as to 
connect with the train of cars. This arrangement will be of 
immense utility to our citizens and the travelling community, 
and will furnish easy means of conveying to market the 
preduce of a large and productive region of country. 

Think of it! go from Springfield to St. Louis 
in a day and a night. Unparalleled speed! How: 
the hearts of the Suckers must have expanded 
at the idea of such travel! The era of wagons 
was giving away, and the rapid wheels of progress 
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were near at hand, surely. The next week, how- 
ever, the Journal, under large head lines, an- 
nounces the unprecedented “ speed of 3344 miles 
in two hours and eight minutes. It is confidently 
believed that the distance can be made in one 
hour and a half. Trips continue to be made three 
times per week.”’ 

On the 21st of March the paper records the fact 
of a large excursion from that city to Jackson- 
ville. The party filled two passenger coaches— 
about the size of an ordinary stage coacli—and 





the train as it came along; when they would be 
| loaded on, a receipt given, and the thing was 
done. If any man had goods consigned to him, 
| the train would often stop at the nearest point to 
his house, put them off, go on, and at some future 
time collect freight. When the train arrived in 
Jacksonville the merchants sent draymen to the 
| track, who backed up to the cars, received the 
| goods, took the way-bills, delivered the goods, 
and returned with the money for carriage. 

| The road wanted business, and did not stand 





CHICAGO IN 1818. 
(From an old Print.) 


were accompanied by a band of music, occupying 
a car fitted up forthat purpose. The trip appears 
to have been a delightful one. 

The same paper states the fact that during the 
few days the road has been in operation, the earn- 
ings from ‘‘ passengers alone have amounted to 
seven hundred dollars.’* 
enough for its success. 

The railroad was one of the most obliging 
thoroughfares ever constructed. The trains were 
*€ accommodation trains’ in the fullest sense of the 
word. They would stop almost anywhere fora 
man to get on or off. If he had goods to ship, 
he could haul them to the side of the track, stop 


That was argument | 


| upon its dignity to get it. If passengers came 
along inquiring for some one between any stations, 
Mr. Neely, the conductor, agent, and brakeman, 
would halt the train near the passenger’s destina- 
tion, direct them to the place, and proceed on his 
way. But the road was only fifty-seven miles in 
length, and had the people to teach what it could 
do; it could afford to be accommodating. It was 
the pioneer in the West, and, like all pioneers, 
assimilated to the necessities it encountered. 
Accommodating as it could be, it could not be 
made to pay. The engineer ran the engine off the 
track again, burnt out some more flues, and finally 
it was abandoned on the prairie, east of Jackson- 
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ville, where it lay nearly a year. It was 
then purchased by General Semples of 
Alton, who concluded to put to a practical 
test the theory of a steam road-wagon. He 
had a new set of wheels put on, with tires 
about two feet wide, the engine power 
changed, and did make one trip from Alton 
to Springfield. He was obliged, however, 
to take a yoke of oxen along with him to 
pull it out of sloughs and other places when 
it got stuck, and found that it could not be 
made to pay. It made two broad, parallel 
tracks over the prairie, which were a source 
of great wonder to those travellers who 
chanced to cross them. The only explana- 
tion they could give for the mysterious 
tracks was that some huge serpent had 
trailed his enormous body along these paths 
and left them there. Two men actually 
followed the ‘‘serpent trail’’ to Springfield, 
to “see what kind of a critter it mout be.”’ 
They found his lordship quietly dozing away 
on the prairie below the city, where he re- 
mained until broken up for old iron. What 
story the two explorers told their compan- 
ions is not recorded. 

Mule-power succeeded the locomotive. 
Two or three were hitched tandem fashion, 
and driven by one man, who not unfre- 
quently had entire charge of the train. He 
accelerated the speed of his team with such 
various missiles as he could conveniently 
get, and beguiled the time singing and 
whistling. The travel on the stages in- 
creased as the railroad declined, and finally 
entirely absorbed it. The roadbed was al- 
lowed to go unrepaired, the strap-rails were 
stolen to make sled-shoes by farmers along 
the route, and by travellers, who, observ- 
ing the ‘‘snake heads’’ as they curled up at 
the ends of the rails, ‘allowed that them 
things would be just the thing for a sled- 
shoe,”’ forthwith fell to appropriating them. 
It must not, however, be supposed that the 
road declined without effort on the part of 
its supporters. It was, though, a stale en- 
terprise, and what was ‘‘everybody’s busi- 
ness was no one’s care’’ was true in this 
case, and gradually the road became to be 
a nuisance. The State could realize no re- 
turns from its costly investment; it was in 
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truth a source of expense, and finally it was de- 
cided to sell the road to the highest bidders and 
get what it could from the wreck. Men stood 
ready to buy it—had even offered to do so; and 
in 1847 the Northern Cross Railroad, that had 


LAFAYETTE DEPOT. 


cost Illinois a million dollars, and taught her a | 


severe and wholesome lesson, was sold at the 
door of the State Capitol to a company of ener- 
getic men—Colonel Mathers, H. N. Ridgely, 
James Dunlap and ex-Governor Joel Mattison— 
its cost. When payment was made, these individ- 
aid of the scheme, which it was obliged to accept, 
though they would not then bring twenty cents 
on the dollar. ° 

Thus had begun and ended the first railroad in 
the West,—an enterprise began with the greatest 
expectations, and ending only as it could end, a 
warning that the State was not slow to recognize. 


nal Improvement System, had warned the people 


that such would be the result; but a dazzling | 


scheme spread itself before them they could not 
penetrate, and which time .and stern experience 
alone could only dispel. 

The new organization went vigorously at work. 
The old track wherever worn was repaired. 
bridges took the place of old insecure ones, 


enterprise, and work at once began. 
_ May the contract for the entire line in both States 
| was let, and a large force of men put immediately 
Sagacious men, from the earliest days of the Inter- | at work. 


New | 
The | 


**U”’ rail, as it was called, from its resemblance 
to the letter U, was secured. Three new locomo- 
tives, the Morgan, Sangamon and Frontier, all of 
heavier build and greater power than their unfor- 
tunate predecessor, were purchased. New and 
better cars superseded the more primitive ones be- 
fore them, and in many ways, in fact, all improve- 
ments suggesting themselves were at once adopted. 
The track through the city of Jacksonville was 
removed to the north side of the city, much to the 
satisfaction of the dwellers on State street, who 
were heartily tired of the little train that so irreg- 
ularly disturbed them. The little engine which 
had evinced such a tendency to burn buildings 
and frighten teams, was now a thing of the past. 
By the autumn of 1849 the new road was in ope- 
ration from the river to Springfield, making daily 
trips each way. It was further improved in 1850, 
and in 1851 the first railroad crossing was made in 
Illinois, at the State capital, being the crossing of 
the present Chicago, Alton and St. Louis road, 
then Alton and Sangamon, with the oné of which 
I am now writing. Soon after the ‘‘U”’ rail was 
rejected, and the present “‘T’’ rail adopted. By 
1853 the road was completed to Decatur, and in 
two years after on to the Indiana State line, where 
it joined the line coming westward from Toledo. 
That part of the road which runs through Indi- 
ana and Ohio dates its beginning in 1852, when a 


| company was organized having in view the con- 


struction of a railroad from Toledo to St. Louis, 


| thereby uniting the waters of America’s inland 
for one hundred thousand dollars—one-tenth of | 


seas to its mighty river. The corporations thus 


| created were the Toledo and Illinois Railroad 
uals tendered the State its own bonds, issued in | 


Company in Ohio, and the Lake Erie, Wabash 


| and St. Louis Company in Indiana, both of which 
| were subsequently merged into one. 
| 1853, Hon. A. M. Boody, a wealthy citizen of 


In March, 


New York, was induced to assume control of the 
Early in 


By July, 1855, the road from Toledo to 
Fort Wayne was in running order, and travel 
over that part at once began. By December, 
1856, the entire line from Toledo to the Illinois 
River was in operation. 

It will be seen from the foregoing narrative, 
that seventeen years had elapsed since the first 
railroad in Illinois was opened until its final com- 
pletion. During this period, exertions had been 





made in many other Western States to secure a | 
system of railways, all of which led the States into | 
debt, without any permanent results. Canals were 
the only public works completed. A canal follow- 
ing the Maumee River in Ohio, and the Wabash 
in Indiana, had been finished and was in use when 
the railroads went down. On the revival of rail- 
roads in 1849, 1850 and 1851, the canal was ina 
measure supplanted by them, until finally it became 
only a thing of the past. Now but a portion of 
the Wabash Canal is used, while the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal, ftom Chicago to La Salle, on the | 
Illinois River, is used only for freight purposes. 
From a set of the ‘‘American Almanac,’’ pre- 
served in the rooms of the Chicago Historical So- 
ciety, I gleaned some interesting and valuable sta- 
tistics in a historical point of view. The ‘* Alma- 
nac’”’ reviews the progress of these lines of commu- | 
nication year by year, as they appeared in the 
annals of time. In 1838 it notices the act passed 
by the Illinois Legislature the year before, and 
_ mentions the construction of a line from the IIli- 
nois River to the State Capital. It records no 
other lines in the West. In 1839 it mentions the 
same road in Illinois, says that the Internal Im- | 
provement Act is in operation in Indiana, and that 
there the Wabash and Erie Canal is open for eighty | 
miles, and that a railroad is prospected from Indi- | 
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hundred and forty-one miles of railroad are pro- 


posed, and that on many of them some work had 
been done prior to the collapse of the system. 
The Backwoodsman is copied as saying: ‘*We 
have a little short of a half million inhabitants, 


_and in progress more than thirteen hundred miles 


of railroad and over one hundred miles of canals ; 
and yet there are men living among us who can 
recollect the time when there was not a single 
Anglo-American in Illinois.”’ 

In 1841 the ‘* Almanac’’ states (quoting for the 
year previous, as are all its statements), that ‘‘ the 


_Meredosia and Springfield Road is in operation, 


and also a road to the Coal Mine Bluffs, six miles, 
has been constructed.’’ It further mentions the 
‘*Indianapolis and Madison Railroad in process 
of construction in Indiana,” and that the ‘*‘ Mud 
River and Sandusky Road, from Tiffin to San- 
dusky, thirty-six miles,’’ and the road from “ Man- 
hattan to Sandusky, forty miles, are under way.’’ 

In 1842 the “ Almanac’”’ records the fact that the 
‘*construction of all the railroads in the State 
(Illinois) is suspended, except that one between 
Jacksonville and Springfield.”’ It also gives no 
tables of prospective roads in other States as here- 
tofore when it had accorded to Michigan four 
roads. For 1843 the same statement is made, 
and the additional information given that ‘‘ the 





——s 





Illinois and Michigan Canal is about half 
completed.”’ 

In 1844 the ‘‘Almanac’’ says that the 
‘railroad from Indianapolis to Madison is 
completed nearly to Columbus, a distance 
of forty miles.’’ ‘Over two hundred miles 
of the canal are open,’’ it further adds. 
Nothing is said of canals and railroads in 
any other Western State, save that it men- 
tions the item that ‘‘canals in Ohio are 
doing a good business,”’ 

In 1845 it says that ‘‘ Michigan has two 
roads, the Central and Southern. The first 
of these has now one hundred and twelve 
miles, from Detroit to Marshal, built. The 
second had thirty-six miles, from Monroe to 








E WABASH RIVER. 


anapolis southward towards Madison. That was 
intended to connect the Hoosier Capital and the 
Ohio River. The ‘‘Almanac’’ mentions no rail- 
roads in Ohio. 


In 1840 it says (copying from the | Road, twenty-five miles, is done.”’ 
Peoria Register of June 29, 1839) that thirteen | 


Adrian, built in 1841, and that it was com- 
pleted to Hillsdale, sixty-eight miles, in Oc- 
tober, 1843. The Erie and Kalamazoo Road has 
been built from Toledo to Adrian, thirty miles, by 
private corporations, and the Detroit and Pontiac 
For Indiana 
and Illinois the report of the year before is given. 
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In 1847 the first table of completed railroads | 


appears. It shows one road in Indiana, three in 
Michigan, and four in Ohio. None is mentioned 
in Illinois. About this time the road there was 
sold. In 1848 Ohio and Indiana are credited 





ELMS AND BRIDGE OVER THE WABASH RIVER, AT 


LOGANSPORT, INDIANA, 


with the same number as before, and still Illinois 
is not mentioned. Michigan has increased two. 
In 1849 Kentucky comes in with one road, Ohio 
with three only, Michigan with five, Indiana one, 
while Lilinois is not mentioned. In 1850 this 
same report is given, save that now they begin to 
report receipts and expenditures. In 1851 Ken- 
tucky has two roads; Ohio, six; Indiana, two; 
Illinois, three; Michigan, five. Illinois reports 
the Chicago and Galena (now Chicago and North- 
western) from the city on the lake to Elgin, forty- 


two miles, and a St. Charles branch, eight miles. | 


The ‘*Sangamon and Morgan,”’ old Northern 


Cross, appears now, finished from Springfield to 


Naples; this latter town about four miles down the 
river from Meredosia. In 1852 the “Almanac’’ 
gives Kentucky two roads; Ohio, nine; Indiana, 
eight; Illinois, four; Michigan, six. All the 
roads given are extended in length from the pre- 
vious year’s figures. 

In 1853 the Alton and Sangamon (now Chicago, 
Alton and St. Louis) is mentioned in the Prairie 
State. In 1854 Ohio comes forward with twenty- 
four roads; Indiana, sixteen; Michigan, five ; 


“| headed Great Western of 1859.” 


| the West. 


Wisconsin, one, and Illinois seven. In Illinois 
the ‘*Great Western’’ is noted. The ‘‘ Sanga- 
mon and Morgan,”’ like the “ Northern Cross,’’ 
is swallowed up in that. The Illinois Central is 
given now, with seventy-seven miles open. In 
1855 the Chicago and Galena is extended to 
Freeport, one hundred and forty-five miles. The 
Chicago and Rock Island has one hundred and 
eighty-two miles done. The Chicago and Missis- 
sippi (Chicago, Alton and St. Louis) has one 
hundred and ninety-five miles open; the Illinois 
Central, one hundred and fifteen, and the Great 
Western is nearly complete from the lakes to the 
river. 

Railroad building progressed in the West from 
this time forward with great rapidity. The fond- 
est dreams of the upholders of the old Internal 
Improvement System began to see their realiza- 
tion, though by different means than the State. 
The Great Western passed into different hands 
about 1859, attaching that year to its name, which 
yet is well remembered by many of the employés 
who happened then to forget to carry out the 
order, “See that all your reports are on blanks 
About ten 
years after this time the line in Illinois was ex- 


'tended from Naples to the Mississippi River 


opposite Hannibal, Missouri, which city it after- 
wards reached, on the construction of the iron 
truss bridge It had been extended from Bluffs 
to Quincy about the year 1859, and until after 
the late war the line in Illinois and that in In- 
diana and Ohio continued under separate cor- 
porations. When the consolidation was effected, 
the name Toledo, Wabash and Western was 
adopted, which title was continued until the 


_assumption of the present name, Wabash Rail- 


way. ‘ 
When the Toledo, Peoria and Warsaw was com- 
pleted, it became an important factor in the west- 
ern business of the Wabash, and now, though a 
separate organization, carries much of the Western 
traffic, especially that part going northward into 
The Western terminations, including 
the St. Louis branch, finished in 1870, give it an 
unique shape, if a railroad may be said to have 
shape, which the officers were not slow to per- 
ceive, and which is so suggestive I have inserted 
it in this article. I can only say to travellers that 
the “Friendly Hand extended to All’’ is just as 
friendly and warm as is the hand of any man, and 








to those who may desire to grasp it in their travels 
Westward, a hearty greeting will be given. The 
device of the Toledo, Peoria and Warsaw, a 
‘¢Link’’ connecting the east and the west, is no 
less unique and suggestive. 


This road, which saw the West in its infancy, | 


now beholds it in the flush of aspiring manhood, 
strong in its endeavor, earnest in its purpose, and 
determined in its career. When the pioneer loco- 
motive entered the West, its towns could be 
counted on the fingers of a man’s hand. Now, 
they are legion; and where once the traveller saw 
boundless prairies, now are cultivated fields ard 
affluent homes. 

Leaving the eastern terminus, Toledo, a city of 
more than forty thousand inhabitants, one passes 
for a while through immense forests of oak timber, 


where the traveller sees great piles of that wood | 


sawn and split ready for the factory. As far as 
Defiance, Ohio, he will notice that the chief in- 
dustry is that of preparing this timber for market. 
He will observe, too, that glimpses of frontier 
life appear here and there. A cabin, as primitive 
as any we read of in Western annals, will peep out 
in some forest or perch on some hillside. Many 
of the people are as primitive as their surround- 


ings, and could we see deers, buffaloes, wolves, | 


and other natural possessors of this realm, 
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town rivaling its neighbors on the lakes and navi- 
gable rivers. Now, manufactures, banking, a 
good wholesale business, a large retail trade are 
all represented here, and from it railroads radiate 
in every direction. 

The railroad now follows the beautiful Wabash 
River in its course westward, and passing through 
the towns of Wabash, Peru, Logansport, Delphi, 
we arrive in Lafayette, another city almost as 
large as Fort Wayne, and a rival to it in many 
respects. The country over which we have come 
is exceedingly fertile, and is 1ow in an advanced 
state of cultivation. ‘The towns named are largely 
manufacturing in interest, and are the best in this 
part of Indiana. To describe one is, in a meas- 
ure, to describe all; yet all are different. Between 
them are many villages, at whose depots are the 
inevitable depot loungers, persons one always 
sees when the train halts, and who never seem to 
have anything else todo. They are everywhere. 
Farmers’ boys, in town on some errand, must 
come down to ‘‘see the train come in;’’ friends 
are there to see other friends off, or to greet those 
who come; the station attendants are there, and 
in a word, the little drama of life is repeated until 
one wearies watching it, or tires of its monotony. 

The city of Lafayette is romantically situated 





we would think we were in true pioneer 
times. West of Defiance, the country is 
more open. In some places I saw im- 
mense flat bodies of land, often averaging 
a foot in depth in water. Could these 
be drained, what a nutritious soil would 
appear ! 

About Fort Wayne, near the junction 
of the Maumee and St. Mary’s rivers, 
the country is exceedingly well cultivated. 
To own Nature’s domain here, is to be 
sure of a livelihood. The city is finely 
situated, and possesses great historical 
interest. Local historians trace its his- 
tory back to the visit of the French ex- 
plorer, La Salle, in 1680. It afterwards 
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became famous in the wars with the In- Brince over East BRANCH WABASH RIVER, LOGANSPORT, INDIANA. 
dians, and here a fort was erected named 


in honor of that gallant patriot soldier of the | on a hilly portion of country, bordering on both 


Revolution, ‘‘ Mad Anthony Wayne.’’ When 
peaceful possession of this country was rendered 
secure, it became the head of a large frontier 
trade; and when the canal opened, became a 


sides of the Wabash River. Indeed one sees a 
different town here than any on the entire line. 
It is one of the most beautiful cities in the West; 
and to go upon one of the numerous hills sur- 
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rounding it, charming views can be seen. Across | fended themselves and their loved ones against an 


° ° e | 
the river from the main town, one will see Purdue 


University, founded through the liberality of Hon. 
John Purdue, many years a resident here. The | 
trade of the city is largely confined to jobbers; 


inveterate enemy, who were extremely loth to 
give up this charming valley. One can hardly 
blame them for such feelings. Here, for countless 
moons, the Indian warrior had wooed and won 
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but few manufactories are seen. A vast amount 
of capital is also invested here in banking busi- 
ness. The views above and below the city on the 
Wabash River are very fine, and in many places 
one sees evidences of an ancient civilization which 
flourished in these valleys in the ages that are past. 
Above the city a few miles, one is shown the fa- 
mous Tippecanoe battle ground, owned now by 
the State, and encircled by an iron fence. Here, 
near the close of the second war with Great Bri- | 
tain, was fought a bloody battle with the red men | 
of the forest, who had been gathered under the 
burning words of Tecumseh, and who, in an ‘un- 
guarded moment for them, under the leadership | 
of his more rash brother, The Prophet, precipi- | 
tated an engagement in which the power of the | 
Indians was broken, and the confederacy ruptured. | 
Below the city, on down the line of the railway as | 
far as the State line, one will occasionally see relics | 
of these trying days, and here and there old settlers 

will point out to him the remains of old forts and 

blockhouses wherein our forefathers valiantly de- 
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his dusky mate; had celebrated the birth 
of his children; seen them grow to ma- 
turity and enact the same drama of life 
again. Down the rippling waters of this 
beautiful stream he had floated in the glow 
of eventide, when a halo of glorious sun- 
light lit up all the adjacent hillside, coun- 
try, and forest, and when stream and vale 
were bathed in luxurious light. Here on 
the banks of this stream had old men 
recounted matchless deeds of prowess in 
the chase and in the war; here, too, as 
they told of these exciting scenes of their 
earliest days, had the youthful listener 
vowed that some day he would be alike 
brave, and in his turn sit about a council 
fire, and be one of the brave men of the 
tribe. 

All these scenes had been torn from 
them by the hand of a race stronger than 
they, and though the struggle was hard, 
bitter, and to the death, and though many 
an adventurer lost his life and left his bones 
to bleach unburied on the grove-covered 
hillside, yet the stronger eventually conquered, 
and now holds peaceful sway. The smile of in- 
dustry now sits where the idleness of the savage 
held domain; and where the wigwam of the red 
man sent up its curling smoke, the home of the 
white man in peace and plenty dwells. 

Entering the Prairie State, the first city of im- 
portance one enters is Danville, situated on the 
eastern bank of the Vermillion River. Here coal 
mining is the principal industry. -The coal out- 
crops in the gorges bordering the water, and is 
mined by boring horizontal shafts into the hill- 
sides. Immense quantities are annually produced, 
and here nearly all the coal used on the road is 
obtained. This city is the middle division be- 
tween the two extremities of the road, and here 
the ‘‘ train crews’’ change. Aside from the min- 
ing industry a few manufacturers are here; the 
usual trade of a Western city is seen, and the 
usual types of character appear. 

Leaving Danville, the road traverses a region 
of exceedingly level prairie. It is now in a high 
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state of cultivation, and is dotted with farmers’ 
homes. One can see from six to twelve miles on 
either side of the track, so level and treeless is the 
country. Away off to one side or the other a 
grove of trees may occasionally be seen, bordering 
some stream of water. 
were the landmarks of travellers, and were first 
selected for habitations. Numerous villages are 


passed through on the way, so close together that | 


when the train stops at one station, by looking 
ahead one can see the next station, or behind, 
the one just passed through. The prairie is un- 
broken, save here and there by streams, which 
are generally bordered by a hilly country for some 


distance on either side, until the Illinois River is | 


reached on the route to Hannibal and Quincy, or 
to the Father of Waters at St. Louis. 

A ride of three or four hours brings the trav- 
eller to Deeatur, a city a little larger than Danville, 
and preéminently a manufacturing centre. One 
can always tell such a city on entering it. There 


is a peculiar hum and activity about it not notice- | 


able in any other town. Here are made nearly 
all the famous ‘‘ Hog Ringers’’ so extensively used 
by Western farmers to prevent swine from ‘‘root- 
ing themselves poor,’’ as they term it here. 
Agricultural implements are made in great | 
quantities, while various other industries are 
busily engaged in supplying their several avenues 
of trade. The architecture of the dwellings is | 
quite tasteful, one of which is given in an. an- 
nexed illustration, whose owner is one of the 
largest manufacturers in the West. 

From Decatur to St. Louis the country is as 
level in most places as that over which we have 
already come. Wheat raising, however, is the 
principal industry here; before, corn was almost 
the only cereal grown. At St. Louis the great 
iron bridge is crossed, and the train enters the 
metropolis of the Mississippi Valley. 

Passing over the prairies between Decatur and 
Springfield in a few hours’ ride we enter the 
latter city, the capital of the ‘‘ Sucker State.’’ 
In a business point of view, the city is, like De- 
catur, a manufacturing centre. Its principal in- 
dustries are the rolling-mills and the Springfield 
watch factory. From the reservoir near these 
works an excellent view of the city and surround- 
ing country can be had, well worth the endeavor. 


The State House, yet in an unfinished condition, | 


will also repay a visit. The Illinois Legislature 


In early days these groves | 


and Senate were in session during my visit, and 
though I had read various accounts of the general 
worthlessness of these bodies, I confess I saw a 
very fine body of men. Come to think of it, I 
had read political journals. 

Lincoln Monument, reached by street cars, is 
the principal place of interest here. Mr. John C, 
| Power, the custodian, remains steadily at his place, 
and shows the visitor about the monument, ex- 
plaining its several parts. In a small room are 
kept the various testimonials presented to Mrs. 
Lincoln after the death of her husband. Each is 
framed and hung on the walls, and each is an 
interesting document to read. Mr. Power has 
also collected many mementoes of that great man, 
He will show youa chair bottomed by Lincoln 
when a young man; several souvenirs from the 
White House; the burglars’ tools used in the en- 
deavor to rob the tomb; a stone sent from Italy, 
an illustration of which is given, and which is 
centuries old. But two groups of statuary are 
completed and in their places; the others are in 
process of construction. The views about Oak 
Ridge Cemetery, where the monument is placed, 
are very charming, and in process of time we will 
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| see a cemetery rivaling those of larger and older 
cities. But [ cannot pause to note all the attrac- 
tions. The city is well worth a day’s ramble. 
Passing over another level prairie country, 
| through the former great farm of the cattle king, 
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Mr. Alexander, where one does not see a house | 


for some distance, the train comes to Jacksonville, 
the ‘self-styled ‘* Athens of the West.’’ As this 
city has already been described in the pages of 
the MonruHL_y, I will omit any mention of it, save 
to note that here the railroad company maintains 
an excellent hotel and eating-house, and here stop 
all their trains for meals. 

We are passing over the historic part of the 
road now, and until we cross the Illinois River 
are in a country rich in railroad reminiscence. A 


prophet is without honor in his own country; a 
town cares nothing that in it the infancy of a 


tions for summer visitors, who come from all parts 
of the West during the warm months, and make 
the scene quite enlivening. 

At Quincy, the second city in Illinois, devoted 
_largely to manufacturing, the train crosses the 
| river on a magnificent stone bridge, and passen- 
| gers going westward suffer but little or no delay. 
The same may be said of Hannibal and Keokuk, 
one in Missouri the other in Iowa. The three 
cities are the western terminus of the road, and 
save noting briefly the ‘‘Short line’’ (Toledo, 
Peoria and Warsaw) as it is called, this paper will 
| close. 

The ‘Short line’’ diverges at Lafayette, on 
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great enterprise began, I found true in every word 
at Meredosia, whose citizens hardly realized that 
all this great system of intercommunication had 
its beginning there. The scenery all along the 
river is exceedingly beautiful. From the bluffs on 
either side can be seen a valley rich in cultivation, 
dotted with charming lakes, as peacefully reposing 
as when the home of the aboriginal races. 
these bluffs are numerous works of a pre-historic 
race, a race whose history is lost in the twilight of 
antiquity. Beyond the river, either towards Han- 
nibal or Quincy, the road passes through a hilly 
portion of country. The places of interest here 
are the numerous springs, becoming well known 
as summer resorts. Near some, especially the 
Perry Springs, are good hotels and accommoda- 





On | 


the Indianapolis, Lafayette and Chicago Road, 
to Shelden, Illinois, from whence it runs almost 
| directly west to Burlington, Iowa. It passes 
through a number of towns, only one of which, 
Peoria, will be noticed. This city is third in 
size in the State, and stands on rare historic 
ground. On the plateau on which the city now 
rests, almost two hundred years ago La Salle, 
the intrepid French explorer, erected the frame 
of a vessel, in which he expected to solve the 
problem of the unknown river. Nearly one 
hundred and forty years elapsed before the 
white man permanently recognized this valley 
| and river as his own, and began to erect a city 
where La Salle could only make a beginning. 
Now a busy emporium daily looks over the sur- 
rounding country, once the home of the savage. 
The valley of the Illinois, like the valley of the 
Wabash, is rich in legendary lore, and presents 
an exceedingly interesting field to the historian. 
The country through which the ‘‘ Short line’’ 
passes is much like what we have seen, and need 
not be described. Along the whole thoroughfare, 
| the lapse of forty years has wrought great changes. 
Forty years ago, the little railroad, amid many 
discouragements, came on the scene, lingered a 
while, and then retired. It soon emerged with 
retfewed strength and toughened sinews for the 
race, and now, where it once began with feeble 
| steps, it girds its loins and runs like a giant in the 
race. Extending almost across three of the most 
flourishing States of the great West, it has become 
a mighty highway of traffic and travel, and its 
success financially assured beyond all peradven- 
ture. Symbolical in lines of a hand, it can truly 
say, as it does: ‘*The Great Wabash extends a 
| friendly hand to all.’’ 
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NUMBER SEVEN HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE. 
By Ricuarp B. ELLison. 


SEvEN HUNDRED AND TWENTy-FIVE—yes, that 
is the number; how well I remember, even now, 
the huge brass figures just under the headlight, a 
seven, a two, and a five. It was the number of | 
my engine, and with it is joined in my memory a | nasty, disagreeable night as man could wish for ; 
tale; it is not a long one, but yet it was the ro- | 


the pavement like glass under one’s feet, the 

mance of my life, a brief, bright episode in years | wind chill enough to freeze the marrow in one’s 

of trouble and sorrow. bones. As usual I had spent the day in sleeping ; 
Many and many a time has 725 raced across the 


but about five in the afternoon I woke up, had 
fields with me at headlong speed, through rain | tea, and began to think of goingout. About nine 
and shine, winter and summer, sometimes plow- | o’clock I sallied forth into the empty streets, well 
ing its way through snow-drifts higher than its | wrapped up in a stout overcoat and a rubber man- 
smoke-stack, then sliding along the slippery rails | tle. There was scarcely anyone on the streets, so 
covered with water half a foot deep. Is it any | bad was the night; the wind blew the sheets of 
wonder that I became attached to my locomotive? | rain hither and thither, the street lamps were 
my faithful companion through many a weary day | trickling with rain drops, and the flickering flames 
of toil and peril. What a beauty she was, too, | of the gas lights only made darkness visible. A 
my iron pet, as she stood on the side-track wait- | bad night this is going to be on the rail, I thought 
ing to go out, the steam up and blowing from the | to myself as I neared the depot. The express did 
huge brass throat of the safety-valve, the smoke | not leave until 11.30 P.M., and it was now but a 
rising in sullen clouds, and every particle of the | few minutes past ten, and there were compara- 
machinery bright and shining like silver in the | tively few people to be seen in the depot waiting 
sun! And then the slow majestic motion of the | for a late ‘‘ local,’’ as we called the way trains. 
great machine as she glided to her place in the Going out to where my engine was in the 
depot, the mighty driving wheels with their bright | ‘‘round house,’’ I found Bob, my fireman, clean- 
steel bars, that would soon be flashing round so | ng up the running gear and oiling the bearings. 
fast that they would be almost invisible, rolling | The steam was up, fifty pounds to the square inch, 
round now as quietly and easily as a child’s toy! | I saw bya glance at the gauge. I tried the steam- 
But to my short tale. It was when I first be- | and water-cocks, looked all around the engine, 
came the proud engineer of Number 725 that my | made certain that the headlight was burning prop- 
story opens. 725 took out the limited express | erly, and proceeded to light a pipe of tobacco to 
from the city of Bingham ; this express was a fast | pass the time. At last it was time to go down to 
night train running northward to Chatauqua, three | the depot and couple on to the train. The in- 
hundred miles away. It was a train that required | spector called out our number. 
much skill and cool discretion on the part of all ‘* Seven hundred and twenty-five !’’ he shouted. 
the officials employed, because, besides running ‘* All ready, sir,’’ I answered, and jumped into 
at a high speed, it was often detained for mails, | the cab. The gauge marked one hundred and 
or to make connections with other expresses, it | thirty pounds as I gave a turn to the throttle- 
being the through northward-bound train. SoIJ| valve. We ran down easily and slowly on to the 
felt highly elated with my promotion and with my | main line of rails, and glided gently into the great 
engine (725), which was a new one especially built | depot, now ablaze with light and alive with con- 
for the express. fusion. Newsboys ran hither and thither crying 
We had made several trips with the new engine, | their papers, passengers muffled up in overcoats 
and everything had gotten into good working | and shawls, baggage-men, policemen and railway 
order when my story begins. officials kept up a continuous babel of tongues and 


It was a cold, dreary day in January, 18—; the 
rain was dropping from the sky all day in little 
depressing showers that froze as soon as they fell, 
and by night the weather was simply beastly, a 
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tramping of feet. I leaned out of the cab-window 
watching the excited crowd. ‘‘ Pullman sleeping 
car !’’ shouted the Pullman conductor, invitingly, 
at intervals. As the time drew near for the de- 
parture of the train, the confusion and hurry visi- 
bly increased. Just before we left, I walked down 
to the Division Superintendent’s office for my in- 
structions. 

‘* Be careful to make connections with the Pa- 
cific Express, and remember the new signal at 
Meyerstown Junction. That’s all I believe to- 
night,” he said, as I turned to go. 

Five minutes more and we must be off. I 
walked quietly up along the platform, looking at 
the long train as it lay on the track, the windows 
filled with bright faces, the gas burning brightly 
within, and the happy, careless laugh of girls and 
the light talking of men floating out on the air. 
Next to the engine stood the ponderous mass of 
the ‘‘Carnatic,’’ the Pullman car, resplendent 
with gilding and varnish, and beyond that the lo- 
comotive whose steam filled the depot with a roar 
like a cataract. 

I paused a moment to take a final look at my 
engine, and was standing by the cab looking down 
toward the signal-gong, and expecting every mo- 
ment to hear it and to jump aboard, when a timid 
hand was laid on my arm. I looked round and 
met the beseeching glance of a pair of brown eyes 
belonging to a girl who had approached me from 
the other side. She was closely muffled up in a 
waterproof cloak, but I could, in spite of the cloak, 
make out a graceful figure, and an exceedingly be- 
witching face hidden under the hood of the cloak. 
A shy little smile just twitched at the corners of 
her lips as she noticed my surprise. 

She took a small parcel from under her cloak 
and held it out to me. I locked at it carefully. 
It was about six inches long by two wide and four 
deep, I judged, and was carefully tied up with 
thick wrapping-paper, secured by strings. 

‘* What is it ?’’ I asked. 

“It is a little package I want you to carry for 
me to a friend—will you, please?’’ She had a 
low, sweet voice like a flute. 

But in spite of sweet voice and pretty face I felt 
some hesitation and much annoyance at this in- 
terruption of my duties. While I was thinking, 
‘* Blong, blong,’’ went the signal. The stray pas- 
sengers darted into the cars. ‘All aboard!’’ 
‘*Take your seats!’’ I never knew how it hap- 





pened, but I jumped into my place. I threw back 
the great reversing lever and brought it down with 
a snap, and then laid my hand on the throttle. I 
opened it a little, and the steam rushed out to the 
cylinders, hissing and spiteful. The train slowly 
got under way, and we passed out into the dark- 
ness of night. At first we ran carefully over the 
maze of tracks near the city, watching the tall 
signals, but soon we left it all behind, and then I 
turned on the steam, and we rushed along the rails 
through the dark, lonely fields, with the train 
thundering at our heels and the powerful reflector 
of the headlight flashing its light ahead of us. It 
was only after we were under full headway, and I 
had settled back in my cab and shut the windows 
to keep out the rain, for we would not stop now 
for twenty-five miles, and I was determined to 
make myself as comfortable as the circumstances 
would permit,—it was only then, I say, that [ no- 
ticed that a small parcel lay on the bench beside 
me. I took it up in surprise, and examining it as 
well as I could by the dim light of our lantern, I 
recognized the package the girl had asked me to 
take for her to her friends. She must have taken 
the opportunity of throwing it in the window as 
the engine ran by her out of the depot. I was 
both provoked and curious to know what could be 
the object of her persistent efforts. In my curios- 
ity I was led to examine the package more closely, 
and then I perceived some writing on one side of 
it. Ina strange, illiterate scrawl I managed to de- 
cipher the words: 

“*Plese drop thys bundel wenn ye come to Calter's 
Eorner, ye keep yer eye on te left syde of rode an 
wenn ye see 2 lites ina line andi abuve, do ye let 
her drop betwixt ye old churchyard and ye bridge.” 

Calty’s Corner, which I supposed was the place 
meant in the direction, was a little suburb just out- 
side of Byetown, where we stopped fifteen min- 
utes for mails and passengers. As to the church- 
yard and the minor details I knew very little, but 
I made up my mind to do as I was asked as the 
easiest way of getting rid of the thing. I was puz- 
zled to guess, however, what could be the meaning 
of such a strange proceeding, and I was lost in 
thought, when suddenly a glare of light flashed 
across my eyes like lightning and a hoarse shriek 
broke the monotonous grinding sound of my own 
locomotive as another train went tearing past me. 
I opened the window of the cab and looked out ; 
it was still raining hard and pitch dark, except 
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where the headlight of my engine shone on the | 
two bright slippery lines that formed our track, 
and except for a tiny speck of white light far down 
the road in the direction in which the train that | 
had just passed us had gone. 

By this time we were nearly due at our first stop- 
ping-place, Melton, and now for the first time 
since we left the depot we began to slacken speed. 
The trees and telegraph poles no longer flew away 
behind us, but seemed to march slowly past. I 
whistled impatiently once or twice, and peered out 
into the darkness to descry if possible the signal 
light of the station. At last we came slowly 
round a curve and saw the broad white flash of the 
welcome signal, ‘‘All right.’’ I gave another 
whistle as a signal to take off the breaks and in- 
creased our speed a little, and in a few minutes 
the train lay alongside the platform, and the steam 
of my engine, shut out of the cylinders, was rush- 
ing furiously out of the escape, and the men were 
going along the train tapping the wheels with their 
hainmers. People ran to and fro, officials shouted 
unintelligible orders, sleepy passengers changed 
cars, the mails were tumbled in, a sharp whistle 
from Number 725 was given, and off we go again. 
Again the trees and fences begin to fly past, again 
the great driving-wheels under my feet begin their 
monotonous roar, as they fly round faster and 
faster under the quick strokes of the piston rods, 
the dim lantern that hangs from the roof resumes 
its swinging, and once more I can hear the Pull- 
man car rumbling and hammering its way over the 














rails behind us. 
Now a hollow, echoing roar is heard; we are | 
entering a station, but we do not stop here ; so we 
dash by the platform, where a passenger or two | 
and the station-inaster turn out to give us a sleepy 
look. Now we pass with a sudden flash a train 
going south, greeting each the other with a horri- 
ble screech that makes the blood run cold—then 
are again solitary in the darkness. Everything | 
goes on smoothly, hour after hour, until all at | 
once I, looking anxiously out into the night, am 
struck with a cold shiver. What is it that so 
affects me? It is a little speck of red light that I 
see away off down the road. Its baleful warning | 
glare tells me of danger. I lay my hand on the | 
throttle-valve and slowly turn off the steam, for 
the signal is a mile or two away, and before I | 
reach it it may be ‘‘all right.’”’ Meanwhile, I 
send a long interrogative scream from the whistle 





to let the officials know that the express is coming 
up, and to ask them to clear the track. Directly 
in answer to my signal I see the red light turn to 
green—‘‘come on slowly’’—then it turns to white, 
and I turn on full head of steam and fly past them. 
All this took my attention so much that I forgot 
about my package until our near approach to 
Byetown reminded me of the directions: ‘‘ When 
you come to Calty’s Corner, keep your eye on the 
left side of the road, and when you see two lights 
in a line and one above (three lights in a triangle 
I suppose they meant), do you let it drop between 
the old churchyard and the bridge.’’ 

Of course it was my duty to keep my eyes fixed 
on the tall signal poles that lined my path and 
guided my train, so my first thought was given to 
them ; but when I saw that they were ‘‘all right,”’ 
I looked about me for the three lights and the 
churchyard. We were now running slowly, not 
more than fifteen miles an hour, probably, and I 
could easily examine the country we were passing 
through. The land was covered with the small 
scattered houses and blank walls that one sees in 
the suburbs of all large cities ; a woe-begone, lonely 
place it looked at that early hour of the morning, 
for it was about four o’clock of a winter’s morn- 
ing. Nothing answering the description given on 
my package could I see; nothing but small houses 
and narrow lanes. But what is that? Sure as fate 
there stands a small white church with little dots 
of white about it, tombstones, probably, and it is 
on the left hand of the track. And, by all that is 
wonderful, there, tied to a low rail-fence, so as not 
easily to be seen except to one on the railroad 
track, swing in the wind three dark lanterns. I 
prepare to throw out the package as we pass, al- 
though there is no one to be seen anywhere, the 
lanterns are untended, and the country, or town, 
or whatever you can call such a nondescript place, 
positively without a sign of a living creature. The 
package drops and rolls away down the embank- 
ment and lies at the bottom a white dot, and as 
long as I can see it there it lies untouched and 
unseen by any one. Did any one see it? I wonder 
to myself. Looking back for the last time I see 
that the three lanterns have disappeared. 

So I thought no more of the matter that night. 
In a few moments we rolled under the great 
arching roof of the station at Byetown. On the 
other track aside of us lay the Southern express, 
and on a side track, steam up and everything in 
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perfect order, stood Number 112 waiting for us. 
This was the locomotive that took my train on 
while I uncoupled and ran forward, for we went 
no further than Byetown. 

Time passed on, and one evening I was again 
standing on the platform by my locomotive, when 
who should come up to me but the same myste- 
rious girl, in the same quiet, noiseless fashion, in 
the same close, disguising cloak, and with what 
looked like the identical package. ‘This time I 
was better prepared, however ; before she could 
say a word I exclaimed, ‘‘ It is utterly impossible, 
Miss, to take any more packages for you; I can’t 
do it, and I won’t.”’ 

*« Oh, please do,’’ she said; ‘‘I know you will 
for my sake,’’ with an arch look. 

It was almost the last minute; I had no time to 
talk; the starting bell might strike at any moment. 

“T will do it only on one condition,” I con- 
tinued hurriedly, for I liked the girl’s appearance. 
She was exceedingly pretty and shapely, that even 
the cloak could not conceal. ; 

‘*What is it ?’’ was her eager question. 

‘¢ Tell me what this is;’’ taking the bundle in 
my hand. 

**Oh, I can’t,’’ she said nervously, and looking 
round her in a frightened way. 

“But you must, if you want me to take it,” I 
said firmly. 

She looked the picture of despair, and a very 
pretty picture too. 

‘* What shall I do?”’ she said, clasping her two 
little hands together; ‘‘ Tom will never forgive me 
if I don’t send them.” 

‘*Come, hurry,’’ I said; ‘‘we shall start ina 
second.’’ 

‘* Well, then, I’ll tell you. It is a little present 
for my mother from father. We are too poor to 
pay freight, and it is such a little bundle that we 
thought you would not mind helping us a bit.”’ 

‘* How am I to deliver it ?”’ 

‘You'll see directions on the wrapping.”’ 

And away she darted and was lost in the crowd 
before I could say Jack Robinson, leaving the 
bundle in my hand. On the wrapper was written 
in a neat feminine hand, not at all like the first 
inscription: ‘When you reach Byetown a per- 
son will come to your engine and mention its 
number to you; please give him this and he will 
say Merci, and cough slightly; you will reply, 
Very well.” 








I was more curious than ever, and, to tell the 
truth, fascinated by the girl. 

Everything went on as usual that night, and 
when I got to Byetown, Bob, my fireman, went 
back to uncouple the tender, and I had hardly put 
my head out the window to hear him cry “all 
right,’’ and run out of the depot, when a short 
man came up to me. 

‘«Seven twenty-five !’’ he said in a low tone. 

I handed him the package. 

** Merci !’’ with a little cough. 

‘* Very well,’’ said I, and he bowed and hurried 
away. 

Matters went on this way for some time. I did 
not like the business at all. There was something 
about it I did not understand ; but the girl I did 
like exceedingly. In short, I fell in love with 
her and after having carried perhaps half-a-dozen 
packages or so I endeavored to extend my ac- 
quaintance. One night I tried to detain her. 
‘* Stay! don’t hurry off; won’t you tell me your 
name?”’ 

‘*I can’t stay; indeed I can’t: Tom will be 
ever so mad.’’ 

‘*Tom !’’ said I, jealously ; “ what has he to do 
with it? At any rate you will tell me your name, 
won’t you?”’ 

After a long course of persuasion, in the course 
of which I took forcible possession of one warm, 
naked little hand, she looked up in a bewitching 
way—‘‘ It is Kate’’—pretending to be angry, al- 
though she wasn’t a bit, the little coquette. 

‘There, now, let me go, do; Tom—’’ but 
she did not speak very firmly, nor did she tear 
herself away. 

Our love-making thus begun, went on in a pecu- 
liar fashion of its own—a soft pressure of the 
hand, a fond look exchanged in the flash of a 
second, little short stolen interviews in a dark 
corner of the depot, while my engine stood roar- 
ing and sizzing on the track. I fancied she came 
a little earlier than she used to, so as to give us 
longer interviews. One thing she never forgot, 
and that was the tiny packages for me to carry. 
I had long given up wondering about them ; but 
I certainly thought there was a deal of family 
affection in her parents. I made many attempts 


to find out where she lived. 
‘** May I not call to see you, Kate, darling?’’ I 
asked, with my arms around her one evening. 
‘*No, you musn’t ; not now, at any rate.’’ 
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‘¢ Why not ?”’ 

‘*Now, you must not be so curious; are not 
you satisfied with my love? What more do you 
want? You don’t trust me one single bit,’’ she 
pouted. 

Of course I had to pet her, and say I meant no 
harm ; but I privately formed a little plot to catch 
my beauty. I never had a chance when I saw her 
of following her, being on duty with my engine ; 
so I determined to stay off duty on a night that I 
knew she would be at the depot, because she had 
promised to meet me, and it was one of the nights 
upon which she always brought me a bundle to 
carry. I told a friend, also an engineer, that I 
was unable to be on duty that night, and asked 
him to take my place. He consented, and I, dis- 
guising myself as well as I could, sauntered into 
the depot about half an hour before the departure 
of the express, and concealing myself in a dark 
embrasure of the wall near the locomotive, waited 
to see what would happen. 

It was the old familiar scene that I had looked 
on a hundred times before. There stood my loco- 
motive, then the ‘‘ Carnatic,’’ and after that the 
long heavy train, crowded with passengers. A 
hurrying, worrying throng filled the platform, 
among which now and then I could distinguish 
the blue coat and brass buttons of an official. One 
man I noticed especially in the crowd; a small 
square-shouldered man, wearing a light-gray over- 
coat buttoned close up to his chin, and a travel- 
ling cap drawn down over his face so that scarcely 
anything of his face was visible except a pair of 
bright searching eyes. He did not act like a 
traveller exactly, but walked slowly up and down, 
keeping politely out of every one’s way. Once 
he stopped and took a jong look at the engine when 
the engineer did not appear to be looking, but 
when he turned toward him he immediately walked 
off. I was so occupied in watching the manceu- 
vres of this quiet gentleman, that I was startled 
when some one brushed past me, ensconced in my 
corner, and looking after the person I saw that it 
was Kate herself. She walked confidently up to 
where the locomotive stood on the track, and then 
all at once she saw I was not on the engine. She 
quickly turned away, and I issued from my corner 
in pursuit. I followed her in and out the crowd, 
through the station out into the street. She walked 
much more slowly now, and finally turned to look 
behind her. A lamp-post stood near, and I darted 





under it to conceal myself. She resumed her walk, 
and I followed at a respectful distance. She turned 
at almost every corner up a new street. Once I 
nearly lost her, being stopped by a line of car- 
riages at a crossing; but on we kept, and having 
now passed the more travelled streets were coming 
into the suburbs, where my pursuit would be sure 
to be noticed by her, as there were very few foot- 
passengers. Rather than let her discover me, I 
determined to speak to her. So I quickened my 
pace, and soon overtook her. Before I could utter 
a word, she turned upon me. 

‘*How dare you follow me, sir? What is the 
meaning of this trick ?’’ 

‘«Tt means simply that I love you, Kate, and I 
wanted to visit your home.’”’ 

‘*It is a very suspicious way of showing your 
love, that’s all I think about it.’’ 

She was very angry I saw; but I did my Best to 
soften her. I explained how anxious I was to 
know her better, and to win her friendship, and 
to serve her in any way that lay in my power. 

‘*Well, well,’’ she said, finally, ‘*I suppose I 
must believe you. Perhaps some day I may put 
your boasted affection to a severe test, master- 
engineer.”’ 

‘*T will do anything for you,’’ I assented, fer- 
vently. 

‘« All I ask of you at present is never to do this 
again. Will you promise me ?” 

‘« Yes, I promise, honor bright. But won’t you 
grant me one little, little favor in return ?”” 

‘* What is it?’’ her eyes brightening and smil- 
ing up at me from under her monk’s hood. 

‘* Only this; let me kiss you, may 1?” 

“Well, there,’’ she said, after a momentary 
hesitation, presenting a blushing cheek; ‘‘ now 
go, we can’t stand talking in the streets at this 
late hour any more. Good-by; now go, and don’t 
look behind you.”’ 

This happened in September, and after it we 
were more and more like lovers. I gave her a 
ring, the prettiest I could find in the jewelry store 
at Byetown. It had a big red stone, the man 
called ruby, in it, and Kate was quite proud and 
pleased with it. The packages between her pa- 
rents were as frequent as ever; sometimes I took 
them to Byetown, and people came for them; 
sometimes I dropped them along the road as she 
directed me. 

It was probably two months after I had given 
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her the ring, that is to say, about December, that ‘« James, for my sake let my father ride to-night. 
one night I was mounted on my engine looking | It is the last request I shall make of you, perhaps,”’ 
out on the people, and puzzling myself especially ‘*But, Kate—’’ 

about a man whose face I thought I had seen **No, no; I will have no denial. You shall let 


before, but I could not just remember where. He | him ride.’’ Then seeing me unmoved still, she 
was standing in full glare of a gas-lamp, and as he | fled to a woman’s last resort, the pathetic. 
turned toward me, the light fell full on his face, *«See, I go on my knees to you! I humbly beg 
and I instantly recollected that he was the same | you!’’ She paid no heed to the gaze of a few 
man I had seen some months ago walking up and | astonished passengers, but fell on the platform be- 
down the platform. When he caught my eye he | fore me. Fortunately it was dark where we were, 
moved away. or the scene might have attracted more attention. 
‘Jim, I wish you would just come and look at ‘*T will marry you, if you will!’’ she at last said, 
this crank-pin ; it looks loose,’’ said my fireman | desperately. 
to me just then. I went out on the platform to It was a great temptation, the pleading, soft, 
look at the engine, and forgot all about the | lovely eyes that I loved looking at me. I melted. 
stranger. After making some trifling alteration | Who would not? I loved her; let that be my sole 
in the gearing, I patted the huge steel bar affec- | excuse; and I threw to the winds the risks I ran 
tionately with my hand. ‘‘ There, you’ll do very | and the displeasure of my superiors. 
well now.”’ ** All right, jump aboard !’’ I said. 
While I was standing off admiring my engine ‘*No,”’ said she, ‘‘not yet, but when the engine 
I felt some one tap me on the shoulder. I turned | starts to leave the depot he will get on at the ex- 
quickly, expecting to see Kate in her hood and | treme end of the platform, as you pass out.’’ 
cloak, but to my chagrin it was a tall man in an ‘*Let him be very careful, then,’’ I said, ‘‘ for 
Ulster overcoat. He spoke to me, but the roaring | we shall run fast to-night, and the moment the 
of the engine was so great—the engine had a heavy | train gets under way I am going to turn on a full 
pressure of steam on ready to go out immediately | head of steam.” 
—that I could hear not aword. I drew him to ‘Never fear, it will be all right,’’ she answered 
one side a little, when he said: lightly, and went off. 
‘Can I ride on the engine to-night with you ?”’ My duties called fur my whole attention, so I 
‘* No, sir; not without a pass from the superin- | thought no more about my passenger. The mail, 
tendent. It is as much as my place is worth to let | I remember, was late that night, and I was pro- 
you ride.”’ voked, because the engine was in first-rate trim ; 
I could not imagine why any man should ask | there were quantities of good steam wasting away 
such a thing as to ride for three hundred miles ona | in the air, and I knew we would have to make up 
jolting locomotive on a bitter cold night like this. | the time lost on the road, and that would strain 
Perhaps he guessed my- thoughts, for he added: | the locomotive. 
“TI am too poor to go on the train, and I must get Everything had quieted down, the last good-bys 


to Byetown to-morrow.” were said, the last passenger had finished his cigar 
“I really could not think of it. Its against | and gone on board, and only a few stragglers and 
the Company’s rules.”’ loungers lingered to see us off. The roar of the 


He tried to persuade me, but I remained firm | escaping steam of the impatient engine drowned 
against all his arguments. He even produced a | every other sound. At last the rattle of a wagon 
roll of greenbacks, giving the lie to his previous | is heard without, a few hasty oaths, the bags are 
assertion of poverty. But in vain. ‘Once for | tossed in, the door of the mail car is shut with a 
all, understand me: nobody can ride on my en-/| snap. Then the welcome signal is given; with 
gine without a permit.’’ He turned away appar- | right good will I open the mighty throttle-valve, 
ently in despair, and, to my great surprise, came | and we get in motion. 
back an instant afterward accompanied by Kate Just as we got abreast of the entrance of the de- 
herself. Was it only my fancy that, as they came | pot the stranger jumped into the cab. I looked 
up, I saw a drab overcoat disappear with a whisk | at him more narrowly now that we were together 
in the crowd ? | for the journey, and, to make myself as courteous 














as possible, offered him my pipe, which he de- 

clined, without speaking, by a wave of his hand. 

He seated himself in one corner of the cab, and 

seemed very unsociable in every respect. He sat 

with his face turned from the light, looking out of 

the cab window ahead of the engine. He kept | 
himself so very quiet that, in the multifarious du- | 
ties that are always present to an engineer, I for- 
got all about him until my attention was recalled 
to him suddenly, and, unconsciously, I looked at 
him. I found his eyes fixed on me, but the mo- 
ment he caught my glance he turned away to the 
window. 

So the miles slipped by, and so too did the min- | 
utes. We were fifteen minutes late when we | 
started, and that must be made up somehow on | 
the road. I drove the engine as hard as ever I 
dared ; the furnace was a mass of leaping flame ; 
the steam was pushing and leaking from every 
valve; the old engine fairly trembled with the 
speed. It went to my very heart to press my pet 
so much, but I felt that it must be done. We cut 
all our stops short ; at Melton we only waited five 
minutes instead of fifteen. We had made up some 
ten minutes, and the other five we would easily 
make up now; but there were some heavy grades | 
before us, and I was saving up the engine for 
them. We were approaching a small country sta- 
tion—Colesboro’ I think the name was—at the | 
same desperate speed, sweeping round the curves | 
and dashing over the straight bits like lightning. | 

| 


Fancy my astonishment at this moment to hear | 
the stranger speak for the first time, and coolly | 
say: 

‘*See here, boss! slow up a little here, I want 
to get off!” 

‘¢ What !’’ I exclaimed, aghast at the idea, and 
my hand tightening its grasp on the throttle-valve. | 

‘Stop the train a moment, I say !’’ he shouted 
to make himself heard above the noise of the en- 
gine. 

“I can’t. Weare due at Mowbray in twenty | 
minutes. It is as much as our lives are worth to | 
stop now.”’ 

‘*Stop!’’ he shouted, angrily. ‘You shall | 
stop!’’ He made a motion as if he were going to 
grasp the throttle. | 

««Don’t you lay a hand on that valve,” I said, | 
‘Cor I’ll brain you on the spot!’’ I took up a | 
heavy iron wrench lying on the tool-chest. 


“You fool, don’t you know there is another 
i 
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train close behind us now, and there’s not a second 
to be lost ?’’ 

‘IT don’t care,’’ with a great oath, and he drew 
out a revolver; ‘‘now,’’ says he, ‘‘ stop this en- 
gine in five seconds or I’ll shoot.’? He cocked 
the revolver, and leveled it at me, and began to 
count ‘fone, two,’’ but before he could utter the 
syllable three, Bob, my fireman, whom both had 
forgotten, put in an appearance. He had been 
over in the coal bunker of the tender, and al- 
though only a short distance off, had not heard a 
word of our conversation in the thunder of the 
train. But he took in the position of things im- 
mediately. He had a heavy poker used in raking 
the fire in his hand, and he raised it against the 
stranger, who pointed the revolver at him to keep 
him off. 

‘*1’ll shoot if you come a foot nearer.”’ 

Now it was my turn. The barrel of the revol- 
ver was turned from me, and with all the quick- 
ness I was capable of I threw myself upon him. 
He saw me coming and quickly turned the revol- 
I had already aimed a blow with 
all my force at his head with the wrench, but the 


| pistol ball stopped me and the blow fell on his 


left arm. The bullet had struck me and stunned 
me somehow, but we clinched and nearly rolled 
off into the track, which would have been death 
for both of us. How long we fought I do not 
know; the engine was left to its own devices, and 


| we went tearing past trees and houses, rushing, for 


aught I knew, past danger signals and all. 
these things I thought of during the struggle. 
A third person appeared on the scene while we 
were in full career. He hada dark lantern in one 
hand and a huge Colt’s revolver in the other. He 
threw back the lappel of his coat, and in the dim 
light I saw gleaming in brass letters, ‘* U. S. Se- 


All 


| cret Service.”’ 


‘*That will do, that is quite enough of this 
game, Sam Bardolph,’’ he said in a tone of au- 
thority, addressing the stranger. ‘* You’re want- 
ed, you are, and here are the bracelets for you.”’ 

The stranger seemed cowed in a second. It is 
wonderful what a control authority and the tone 


| of the officers of the law have upon the most law- 


less. The boldest thief quails before the stern 
majesty of law; the deserter cannot help touching 
his cap when an officer speaks to him. 

We helped to handcuff the poor fellow. The 
officer said: ‘‘ This will be fifteen years at hard 
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labor at the least.’’ The fellow muttered some- **Tt was a red,”’ said he, under his breath. 
thing sullenly about being betrayed. We both leaned out and saw a station before us, 

“These fine fellows had nothing to do with it, | and there came a voice distinctly to us out of the 
anyhow; if you were betrayed, it was by that | darkness ahead, in thrilling tones : 


pretty girl of yours—Kate.”’ | “For God’s sake clear the track; here comes 
There was little time to talk, for, while the fight | the express !’’ 
had been going on the fires were allowed to get | I felt it was too late, whatever was coming, to do 


low and the engine had slackened speed sensibly. | anything. I threw the throttle-valve wide open 
I was frightened when I looked at my watch and | and braced myself against the seat. The next in- 
found how much we were behindhand. We had | stant we were there and it was all over. Rip, rip, 
past our last stopping-place in the struggle, greatly | rip, tearing past we went, just grazing the last 
to the surprise of the officials, doubtless, and we | car of a freight train going on a switch to let us 
were now, so far asI could make out from the | pass. 
character of the country, about half-way to Bye- The rest of my story is soon told. We got to 
town, the terminus of my trip. Byetown on time and there we handed our priso- 
We all three, government detective, fireman, | ner over tothe law. He was a notorious counter- 
and engineer, helped to pile the coal into the fur- feiter, it turned out, and I, under the direction of 
nace. Away we went, hammering the rails like a his pretended wife, the pretty Kate, had carried 
trip-hammer ; the speed was simply frightful, but packages of the ‘‘queer” for him when he was 
it was our only chance Iknew. I kept the engine | afraid to send them by express, or in the mails, 
steadily at it, looking out constantly for the sig- | without discovery. I had also, it appears, been 
nals; fortunately no delays occurred, and we assisting him to escape the officers of justice by 
dashed ahead smoothly enough. carrying him on my engine, where no one would 
All of a sudden Bob, my fireman, who was look- | think of looking for him except a certain gentle- 
ing out the window on the opposite side, gave an | man in a drab overcoat who took the trouble to 


exclamation : , | ride on the tender for the express purpose of 
‘Great Heavens, Jim, we have run by a_ catching the wily counterfeiter. 
signal !” | Ineed hardly say that my further courting of 


‘* What was it, Bob?’’ I asked with nervous | the pretty Kate was put to a sudden end, and I 
dread, laying my hand on the great reversing | was only too glad to be let off with a whole 
lever that stood by my side, and ready for the | skin by the United States Government for the 
worst. To reverse the engine at this speed would | sake of my evidence in the trial of the rascal 
burst something I knew, even if I could do it at all. | Bardolph. 








WHERE? 
By ELizaABETH OAKES SMITH. 
I DREAM in my dreamy hours And dreamily within my dream, 
Alone in the twilight sweet, A lengthening vista spreads 
Of a pleasant nook— Arched by the vine, 
The green all pricked with azure flowers, Where softened alabasters gleam 
And lapsing at my feet *Mid morning-glory threads 
A murmuring brook. And eglantine. 
The strong gray rock through feathery ferns My dream is very fair, so soft 
And dappled moss-cup gleams— The light, so sweet the shade ; 
The harebells nod— And all the hue 
His shard the golden beetle turns —- Of all the blooms, a-low, aloft, 
To catch the sun; the cricket seems \ Are from the sky and sunshine made 
In velvet shod. Of gold and blue. 
The bird plumes there his pretty wings, This peaceful dream, this vision sweet— 
And then his beak he dips This light upon an unknown way, 
Within the stream, Is it for me 


And on the branches sits apd sings A rest for these too weary feet, 
A tender note, that outward slips Or gleams from that all-brightening ray 
As in a dream. | Beyond to be ? 
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By Frances E. WADLEIGH. 


CHAPTER I. 

‘* Down, sir, down! you are entirely too free. 
Has he done any mischief, Miss Florence? Torn 
your dress, or’’— . 

‘*Oh, no; dear old Rollo is too truly my frien 
for that. I cried out only because I was afraid 
his big paws would crush my dear little basket,’’ 
answered Florence Cambray, holding up an orna- 
ment attached to one of her heavy gold bracelets, 
and examining it carefully. 

** Do you always guard your trinkets so well, or 
is this an especially honored toy?’’ 

Florence looked at the speaker with surprise ; 
after an instant’s hesitation she replied slowly, as 
if choosing her words: 

‘*7 always value a friend’s gift, however small.”’ 

‘* And when a /riend’s gift is so valued, how do 
you feel towards a genuine love-token? For of 
course that basket is too tiny to hold a lover’s de- 
votion, although one might try to crowd a fair 
amount of friendship into it.’’ 

‘“‘T have no love-tokens, Mr. Wescombe,’’ an- 
swered the girl as abruptly as was consistent with 
her gentle, courteous nature. 

Max Wescombe laughed incredulously. 

‘*Then you did not fancy that your philopena 
was one? You did not raise its tiny lid to see if 
its donor had not hidden therein a scrap of paper 
with Cupid’s verb in the present tense, first 
person’’— 

Evidently Florence had done that very thing, 
and, finding nothing, was disappointed and vexed 
with herself for having hoped. She flushed to the 
roots of her golden hair, and there was a suspi- 
cion of tears in her eyes as she replied : 

‘Mr. Wescombe, you are carrying your jokes 
too far.”’ 

At these words Max Wescombe made haste to 
offer earnest apologies, and turn the conversation 
to a pleasanter theme; for he loved Florence with 
all the ardor of an honest, manly heart, and would 
rather have exposed himself to severe physical tor- 
ture than see her suffer the least annoyance or 
grief, 

VoL. XIII.—3 


Wondering what he had said to offend her, and 
wishing the trumpery basket (and its donor) in 
Jericho, or some equally distant, undesirable place, 
he exclaimed : 

‘I beg your pardon most humbly, Miss Flo- 
rence; I kad no intention of being rude or—or 
presuming. Don’t be vexed, I entreat! Come, 
show me that you forgive me by consenting to 
allow me to be your escort to One-Tree Island to- 
night. Your Aunt Mary has suggested a picnic 
there; full moon, you know, and my boat and 
myself are at your service for this occasion—as 
well as all others.” 

Ignoring the last five words, which were by no 
means the idle compliment they might seem to be, 
as Max Wescombe’s errand to Florence Cambray 
this fair August morning was to make a formal 
declaration of his love, and learn his fate from her 
lips and her father’s, Florence answered as calmly 
as if she had not fully understood them and the 
earnest tone in which they were uttered : 

‘*Thank you for your invitation, but I fear I 
ought not accept it; Ronald Chilcott was here an 
hour ago, and asked Claudia and me to go with 
him.”’ 

Under ordinary circumstances Max would have 
insisted upon knowing whether there had been 
any definite engagement with young Chilcott, and 
learning that there was none, would have coaxed 
her into saying yes to this request; and, this point 
carried, would probably have gained an affirma- 
tive answer toa still more important question— 
the question of his life. 

What hypocrites the best of girls can be in love 
matters! Florence, warned by some inexplicable 
instinct, felt that this was no ordinary morning 
call, and that Max had more important business 
than that now under discussion. Divided between 
two conflicting desires, a wish to hear and answer 


| the one great question, ‘‘ Do you love meas I love 


| you?’’ and a timid maidenly wish to appear suit- 


ably reserved, she had alluded to Chilcott’s visit 
to stave off the impending declaration, and yet to 
allure him on by presenting a slight obstacle 








Any woman who reads this can understand the 
girl’s feelings, probably can recall just such an ex- 
perience in her own life; men will scoff, perhaps, 
and dismiss the statement as ‘‘ absurd trash.”’ 

To Florence’s disappointment, however, Max 
said : 

**T am too late, then? It is hardly necessary 
for me to tell you how sorry I am. But luckily 
the loss is all mine; Chilcott will undoubtedly 
prove a more agreeable cavalier than I, as he is a 
better oarsman, a better dancer, a wittier, hand- 
somer, richer fellow, and consequently, in all 
feminine eyes, a very desirable ‘catch,’ which 
no one ever accused me of being. I hope you 
will have a very pleasant evening.”’ 

Florence was hurt and amazed. She remained 
silent, her eyes fixed on the ground, and her fin- 
gers idly twining around the basket hanging from 
her white, well-shapen wrist. 

And it was this very basket which caused Max 
to go away with his love unspoken, the tender 
words he had thought to whisper taking their place 
in the vast throng of the ‘‘ might have been.”’ 

The history of the unlucky trinket was this. 
Two or three evenings previous to the morning 
when my story opens, a small but merry party was 
assembled in the wide hall of Mrs. Tyndale’s 
house—this lady being Florence’s Aunt Mary of 
whom Max had spoken—and when, among other 
edibles, almonds were handed around, some one 
suggested eating philopenas. 

Ronald Chilcott and Max Wescombe both 
asked Florence to eat a philopena; she consented 
to do so, provided she might choose the gift she 
was to receive in case she ‘‘caught’”’ them, and 
then announced that the one thing she wanted 
was a little basket made of a filbert shell. 

‘*Miss Rogers had one when she came from St. 
Paul, which was the prettiest trinket I ever saw,’’ 
she said. 

‘‘ Describe it to us, Miss Florence, and I shall 
try and be caught, so as to have the pleasure of 
presenting it to you,’’ replied Max. 

‘*It was not one of your common baskets, such 
as any school-boy can whittle out of a peach-stone, 
let me tell you! The basket and handle were cut 
out of one shell, and a cunning little lid, made of 
a piece of similar shell, was secured to the handle 
by a bit of gold wire; the fastening was of gold 
wire, too. It was the most complete miniature 
basket I ever saw.”’ 
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‘*Consider it yours! One like it shall be in 
your possession before 1 am a week older,’’ an- 
swered Max. 

Chilcott‘heard this conversation, but said noth- 
ing. Watching a suitable chance he allowed him- 
self to fall a victim to the twin almond kernels; 
but as he, even then, made no allusion to her de- 
sired toy, Florence took it for granted that he had 
not heard what she said. ‘ 

Determined to outdo Wescombe in this as well 
as everything else where Florence was concerned, 
Chilcott prepared the desired basket, and took it 
to one of his friends, who was a jeweler in an 
adjacent city, and begged him to have it set 
according to Florence’s description, in the short- 
est possible time, let the haste cost what it might. 
The work was not difficult, and was ready for 
Chilcott in a few hours; whereas Max, also anx- 
ious to please the girl, trusted his to local experts, 
and had to wait for it. 

The morning that Wescombe visited Florence 
with the firm intention of proposing to her, he had 
his basket in his vest-pocket. Chilcott’s had ar- 
rived the day before, embalmed in pink cotton, 
and interred in the heart of a bunch of dewy rose- 
buds, and when Florence drew it from its per- 
fumed sepulchre, she exclaimed to Claudia, who 
was as eagerly interested as herself: 

‘* This is from Max, Iam sure! But how odd 
that he sent no card or note with it.’’ 

‘« Funniest thing I ever heard of. Maybe it has 
dropped off the bouquet; look in the flowers, 
what beauties they are!’’ answered Claudia. 

‘*' Yes; my pet roses, safranos, hermosas and 
Marshal Niels; Max knows my taste.” 

‘* Perhaps he has tucked a tiny note into the 
basket ; did you look ?”’ 

But there was nothing there. 

‘“«Oh, I am sure it was Max; he asked me so 
particularly about Miss Rogers’s. Ronald didn’t 
even hear what I was talking about, he was so 
busy cutting an orange into some unheard-of 
shape for Lou Merrill.”’ 

In the firm belief that her favored suitor was the 
giver, Florence had fastened the toy to the chain 
of her bracelet, and hence her wounded pride, not 
to say love, when Max so plainly told her (as she 
supposed) that it was not to be considered a love- 
token. 

It never entered Wescombe’s head to imagine 
that Chilcott had sent his gift without a word of 











explanation, so he supposed that her high appre- 
ciation of it was due in part to her fondness for 
the giver ; this fancy, in connection with her re- 
fusal of his invitation for the evening because of a 
half-engagement with Chilcott, sealed his lips, 
and instead of the sweet assurance he had hoped 
to win from her, he gained nothing but disap- 
pointment from his brief visit. 

So after a little meaningless chat, these two 
separated, totally misunderstanding one another. 
Had the one been less delicately sensitive in feel- 
ing, or the other more bold and self-confident, a 
word or two of explanation might have been given 
which would have set matters straight; in that 
case my tale would never have been written. 

As Max turned away, after bidding her good- 
morning in a more careless, abrupt manner than 
she had ever known him to do before, and went 


| in to luncheon. 
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vines, wisteria, honeysuckles, woodbine, trumpet 
creeper, climbing roses of half a dozen hues, ma- 
deria vines and passion vines, not a pillar left bare, 
had given the place its name, Vine Ridge. 

“* Where’s Max?” asked Claudia, looking around. 

‘*Just gone; did you or mother want him ?’’ 
replied Florence, devoutly hoping that they did 
and would send for him. : 

‘«Oh, no; only mamma sent me out to ask him 
What brought him here so early? 


| It is something uncommon for Wescombe to make 


down the shady, winding path that led towards | 


the river, followed by his dog, a noble specimen 
of the St. Bernard breed, Florence watched him 
eagerly. Could he really be going away after all? 
she asked herself; would he not make some pre- 
text for turning back? But no, a few moments 
more, and he was out of sight; Rollo, however, 
hung back, as if loath to leave the fair girl who 
had bestowed so many caresses upon him, and she, 
with a presentiment that if Max left her thus their 
next meeting would somehow be less friendly than 
of old, tried to beckon the dog to her side again 
in the hope that that would bring his master back 
for just one word; but Max whistled, and Rollo, 
loyal and true like all his family, bounded after 
him, 

‘*Never mind,’’ said she to herself, ‘‘ there is 
nothing really the matter; perhaps I should have 
thanked him in plainer terms for my basket, yet it 
does not seem like him to be annoyed at such a 
trifle. 
of Ronald’s invitation? 


he was jealous,’’ and although she was quite alone, 


| shadow never be less! 


I wonder if he was vexed because I spoke | 
That must have been it ; | 


and the words were not uttered, a rosy blush suf- | 
fused her face, and a pleasant light illumined ‘her | 


radiant eyes. ‘* Well, I will soon settle that; I 
will not go to the picnic at all. Asif Ronald was 
to be compared to him !’’ 

The cloud left her brow, and it was a calm, un- 
ruffled countenance that met Claudia Kidner’s 
gaze when that young lady made her appearance 
on the deep vine-covered porch that surrounded 
three sides of Mr. Cambray’s spacious house ; these 


sweeping a stately courtesy. 


morning calls; if it had been that gentleman-of- 
leisure. Chilcott, now !’’ 

‘*Ronald has been here; he came while you 
were taking your music lesson, and left an invita- 
tion for you and me to go to One-Tree Island 
with him to-night; there’s to be a moonlight 
picnic there under Aunt Mary’s auspices.”’ 

‘«Bless your dear, good Aunt Mary! May her 
She is always conjuring 
up some lark for us young people. Just think 
what a loss Riverton would have suffered if she 
had elected to be a childless spinster like Aunt 
Susan, instead of a comfortable mother of four 
daughters! Of course you accepted ?”’ 

‘* No, I could not do so without consulting you ; 
so he said he would call again about two o’clock.”’ 

‘«Well, as Albert is away, I shall say ‘ yes, and 
thank ye, too.’ Ronald is a capital escort ; thinks 
of a girl’s comfort, and humors all her whims; 
however, as you will be under his wing as well as 
poor me, I must not expect too much attention. 
We all know who is his magnet, his bright par- 
ticular star.”’ 

‘‘T am not quite sure that you will have his 
divided attention, Claudia.”’ 

‘Why not, pray ?”’ 

‘¢T rather think I shall decline his invitation.’’ 

‘«Got a better one ?”’ 

Florence flushed ; she considered Max’s society 
infinitely preferable to Ronald’s, but knew that 
Claudia held a reverse opinion, and, disliking to 
provoke even an amicable argument on the sub- 
ject, gave a non-committal answer. 

** A better one in the sense of having the inviter 
all to myself, and, in case of acceptance, of being 
freed from the necessity of sharing his words, 
smiles, and courtesies with the too-bewitching 
Claudia Kidner.”’ 

‘You do me proud!’’ exclaimed Claudia, 
“Who is the 
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favored youth on whom I am not to cast the 
supposed glamor of my charms?”’ 

‘* Max Wescombe.’’ 

‘*Whew! What did you say ?’’ 

‘‘Neither yes nor no. I intimated that I was 
almost engaged to Ronald, and Max was vexed, 
and went away without pressing the matter.”’ 

‘*Waltzed off on his ear, eh? I suppose he 
thought that you must go with him because he 
sent you those trumpery flowers and that ridicu- 
lous basket; of course you appeared to be over- 
wheliningly grateful.’’ 

‘That is just it, Claudia; I omitted to say a 
civil word about either.”’ 

‘*You did? Well, I am delighted.”’ 

‘*Why ?’’ answered Florence, in surprise. 

** Because it isso seldom that you ever forget 
the little courtesies of life; you omit them as 
rarely as I remember them, and I am wicked 
enough to enjoy being kept in countenance in my 
misdeeds once in a while.’’ 

Claudia, to Florence’s relief, did not urge her 
to accept Ronald’s invitation; neither of them 
doubted that Max would ‘‘ happen in’’ some time 
during the afternoon, as he usually did, and re- 
new his request, and Claudia was quite willing 
that she should this once give him the preference. 
That young lady’s motive was something of a sel- 
fish one; like most girls she ‘‘ preferred a whole 
escort to half a one,’’ as she phrased it; and as 
her own lover, Albert Cushing, was out of town, 
she had not the least objection to monopolizing 
Ronald Chilcott, the most desirable avé# in River- 
ton, for a few hours this pleasant summer evening. 

The long day passed, and Max did not appear. 
Having refused Chilcott’s repeated invitation on 
plea of one from Max, Florence felt obliged to re- 
main at home, although at the last moment her 
aunt and cousins begged her to go with them, 
saying that neither of the young men could be 
offended at this arrangement, as Mrs. Tyndale 
was the projector of the picnic and owner of the 
island, and something was due her as hostess for 
the evening ; but she was firm in her refusal. 

Florence did not pass a very pleasant evening. 
She was moderately fond of gayety; a moonlight 
row of a mile and a half on Sanilac River, a dance 
on the carefully-smoothed turf of One-Tree Island 
(so named from the one giant oak-tree that tow- 
ered far above the bushes and saplings that sur- 
rounded it), followed by a stroll with some favored 
swain, usually Max Wescombe, and the merriment 


that accompanied the preparing and disposing of 
the a/ fresco supper, were always enjoyed by her; 
for these picnics were by no means uncommon, 
and she fully appreciated the loss she suffered by 
remaining home. 

‘*T wonder if Max is there ?’’ she said to herself 
a score of times. ‘“ I hope Claudia will not be so 
engrossed with Ronald that she does not see who 
is with him, if any one. But of course he will 
not go alone; he will take Sadie Eames or Janet 
Robinson—they are both pretty girls.’’ 

What a relief, and what a pleasant surprise it 
was to learn from Claudia the next morning that 
he was not there at all. 

‘*Not there? Are you sure?’’ asked Mrs. Cam- 
bray. 

‘Yes, indeed,’’ answered Claudia, stirring her 
coffee vigorously as she. recounted the enjoyments 
of the evening. ‘‘ Mr. Tyndale said he saw him at 
four o’clock, and then he said he was certainly 
coming, but would bring no lady with him. I 
can tell you, Florence, your absence and his were 
commented on a great deal ; it was a singular co- 
incidence, and people, especially those Eames girls, 
drew their own conclusions.”’ 

‘*T hope you explained that it was only a coin- 

cidence, Claudia; such reports injure a girl’s pros- 
pects,’’ said Mrs. Cambray. 
: ‘*Trust me for that! Ronald helped; he de- 
i clared that you were engaged to him, but threw 
him over at the last—and oh, Florence, what do 
you think? Chilcott sent you that basket after 
all; so its lucky you didn’t thank Max.’’ 

** Are you sure?’’ queried Florence, with dis- 
appointment. 

**Yes; he took it to the city, and had Gorham 
fix it. Did you throw your flowers away ?”’ 

‘““No. Why?” 

‘* Because he said he put a little note in the centre 
of it; such a stupid thing to do, as if one would 
ever look there for it!’’ 

An examination of the bouquet proved the truth 
of Claudia’s statement. Somehow Florence sud- 
denly lost her fondness for the basket ; it became 
very inconvenient, ‘‘ always catching in my laces 
or dipping into plates and cups,’’ and the next 
day was discarded. 





CHAPTER II. 

FLORENCE CAMBRAY was the oldest daughter of 
the richest man in Riverton, Robert Cambray, a 
man universally respected for his sterling integrity 
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and sound common sense. ‘There was not a chari- 
table, literary, scientific or religious society in 
the town which had not his name on its list of 
officers; not a church, be its faith or name what it 
might, that had not at some time been his debtor 
for very material aid as well as good advice in its 
business matters. He was president of the largest 
bank, head and front of the school board; in short, 
he was the main pillar on which Riverton rested. 

The first American Cambray bought a large 
tract of land on Sanilac River from its Indian 
owners about the year 1670, and he and his heirs 
tilled their farm and cared for their live stock so 
well that by Revolutionary times they were all 
counted rich men. The males of the family 
(never a very prolific one) had gradually sold out 
their land and moved away, until at last in this 
year of grace, 1873, this Robert Cambray was the 
only one left on the old farm. 

Of course in all these years the once large 
homestead had gradually contracted until about 
seventy-five acres was all that was under cultiva- 
tion ; the remainder, passing from hand to hand, 
was converted into the large bustling town of 
Riverton. The old log house, perched on a slight 
elevation, and commanding a fine view of the 
river, had long, long ago given place to a neat 
frame dwelling, and this in its turn had stepped 
aside to make room for a substantia! stone house, 
which for many years had borne the name of Vine 
Ridge. Here three generations of the present 
owner’s ancestors had been born, lived and died; 
each bequeathing it to his oldest son. But Robert 
Cambray had no son; three had been born to him, 
but they all lay beside their mother in the River- 
ton cemetery, the land of which had long ago 
been given to the town by a Cambray. 

Beside Florence there were three girls in the 
family, Edith, Lilian and Maude, ranging from 
eight to eleven years in age. These latter were 
the offspring of a second marriage, and were as 
unlike their father as children could be. The 
first Mrs. Cambray died when Florence was but 
four years old, and after two years of widowhood, 
her husband fell a victim to Hannah Kidner’s 
pretty face and clinging ways. Like many a man 
before him, he thought he was doing the best 
thing possible for his little girl when he contracted 
this second marriage, and I cannot say that he did 
ill; one was always obliged to use negative terms 
in speaking of little Mrs. Kidner, so that I am not 





able to affirm positively that she was a good or 
bad step-mother. 

Mrs. Kidner was not very tall, and not very 
short ; neither pure blonde nor brunette; not ill- 
tempered, and yet by no means so placid and 
amiable as she appeared to be; not exactly weak- 
minded, and yet not intellectually vigorous or 
cultivated ; and not the person to have managed a 
house full of servants and children without the in- 
valuable aid of Robert Cambray’s oldest sister, 
who had made Vine Ridge her home ever since 
the death of Florence’s mother. 

But if Hannah Kidner was an animated nega- 
tion, her daughter, Claudia Kidner, certainly was 
not. A tall, well-built, almost swarthy brunette, 
Claudia was as great a contrast to plump, rosy- 
cheeked, brown-haired and hazel-eyed Florence 
in disposition asin looks. She had assumed com- 
plete control of her doting mother long ago, 
before she was fairly out of her long frocks, I 
believe, and ruled her little sisters with a tyrant’s 
energy; with Florence, however, she had only a 
limited, very limited, monarch’s powers; for 
under her gentle ways and pleasant words there 
was the Cambray firmness and vigor. To ‘‘ papa 
Cambray’’ and his sister, ‘‘ Aunt Susan,’’ Clau- 
dia was obedient and respectful; they were the 
only people of whom, even in her childish days, 
she had stood in any awe; yet from her first 
acquaintance with them she had been devotedly 
fond of both. 

Florence was innately courteous (she could not 
be rude or brusque), true as steel, earnest, intelli- 
gent, an insatiable reader; full of life and merri- 
ment, equally positive in her likes and dislikes, 
rather too much disposed to depreciate herself; 
reticent as regarded her deepest feeling, and some- 
what visionary. 

Claudia was almost that detestable creature, “a 
fast woman ;’’ she went as far in that direction as 
her respect for Aunt Susan’s opinions would per- 
mit; never still if she could find an excuse for 
motion, excitable, impulsive, fickle as the wind, 
changing her confidantes as other girls change their 
ribbons; devoted to dress, beaux, and gossip, de- 
testing solitude, and looking upon books as a last 
resort to kill time. Not very truthful if there 
was a temptation to exaggerate or misrepresent, 
although she would not deliberately manufacture 
a lie, and admiring Claudia Kidner most ardently. 

Surely two girls never grew from childhood to 
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womanhood together in the same house, and under 
the same influences, who were more unlike. And 
for this dissimilarity Miss Cambray heartily thanked | 
Divine Providence every day of her life; her ejacu- | 
lation was, ‘‘ Thank God, my Florence is not as | 
other girls are !’’ and was sincere. | 

Robert Cambray appreciated his daughter at her 
true value, but did not see Claudia as his sister 
did; being very little at home (his second mar- 
riage was such a disappointment that he allowed 
business, his own or other people’s, to occupy all 
his waking hours), he only saw the girl at her best. 
He did not wholly approve the manner in which 
she treated her mother and little sisters ; but as | 
she was devoted to Florence, and blameless in her 
deportment to his sister and himself, he did not 
interfere. 

Claudia’s betrothal to young Cushing did not 
meet with his approval, although he made no show 
of opposition to it beyond requesting that the 
marriage should not take place for two years; 
this delay, he thought, would give the girl and 
her mother a chance to know him as thoroughly 
as any man can be known by women before his 
marriage. 

**¢ My goodness, mamma, what does make papa 
Cambray judge Albert so severely ?’’ Claudia ex- 
claimed, when the two were alone together after 
Mr. Cambray had spoken of this test. 

‘IT am sure I don’t know, my love. I can see 
nothing to object to in him,’’ answered Mrs, Cam- 
bray, plaintively ; ‘‘ he is rich; but then his worst | 
enemy couldn’t accuse Robert of being mercenary, 
and I am sure I can’t see any other defect.’’ 

«* Aunt Susan don’t like him either.’’ 

‘Oh, your Aunt Susan!’’ ejaculated Mrs. 
Cambray, in an expressive tone. 





Claudia laughed ; she comprehended her mother 
as fully as if a lengthy explanation had been given. | 

‘* No, I don’t think Aunt Susan’s taste on the | 
husband question would quite coincide with mine. | 
Albert’s youth is of itself a crime in her eyes.”’ 

‘* Yet she likes Max Wescombe.”’ 

‘«If she were a little younger those two would | 
make a capital match; each lauds the other as a | 
piece of perfection. Max don’t like Albert’’— 

‘¢Which is of itself sufficient to account for 
Robert’s and Susan’s dislike.’’ 

«¢ And Albert returns Max’s affections with com- 
pound interest. Well, I suppose I must agree to 
wait the two years; but I’ll bet you two to one 





that I coax papa Cambray into giving me away in 
less than a year.’’ 

‘* Dear me, Claudia, I wish you wouldn’t talk 
so much about betting.’’ 

‘*Talk about it! Pshaw! that’s nothing; I’ve 
won lots and lots of bets, and made the fellows 
pay, too! When I lose, though, they have to 
whistle.’’ 

**I don’t see where you learned to bet. 
rence never’’— 

‘*Not she! Ifshe was anybody but Florence, 
I do believe I’d hate her; she is so square and 
proper. I shall take precious good care, however, 
that she does not corrupt the tender minds of the 
three Arabs (Claudia’s pet name for her younger 
sisters), and make them prim old maids at their 
age.”’ 

‘*Oh, Claudia, Florence isn’t a prim old maid !’’ 

‘* Of course she isn’t, mamma; she is the best 
girl in the State,’’ answered Claudia, earnestly. 
** Do you know I believe Chilcott is really in love 
with her ?”’ 

‘*T really hope he is; wouldn’t that be splendid ! 
We must help him all we can.” 

This Ronald Chilcott was the second son of 
George Chilcott, only surviving member of the 
old and respectable firm of Chilcott Brothers, 
owners of two or three large mills just below 
Riverton, on the Sanilac. The other son, Syl- 
vester, was a great assistance to his father in the 
business, while Ronald preferred driving and 
dancing, rowing and skating, music and poetry 
to book-keeping, or work of any sort; yet their 
father firmly believed that he would yet settle 
down, and at his demise, join with Sylvester in 
managing the affairs of Chilcott Brothers. 

Ronald was an affectionate son and brother, a 


Flo- 


| good friend to the men in their employ, and im- 


mensely popular with the young ladies of his 
acquaintance. He was a tall, handsome fellow of 
five-and-twenty, with jet black hair, eyes and mus- 
tache, a pale olive skin, and a fine figure; the 
possessor of a very good tenor voice, he could 
sing remarkably well for an amateur, and accom- 
pany himself on piano or guitar. He could dance 


everything that Riverton had ever heard of, in- 
cluding the can-can (his education had been fin- 
ished in Paris, where he spent two years) ; could 
row, swim, skate, ride, drive, paint, sketch and 
talk nonsense in a dashing, off-hand way, that 
would intimate that he could do each one far better 
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if he considered it worth the trouble to try; a| opening for a young man of his age (then twenty- 
manner that gave him credit for being far more | six), as this was the only wholesale dry goods 
able and accomplished than he really was. He | house in the town, and did a good business; to 
was also shallow, selfish, and conceited, and the | be sure his share of the profits was as yet very 
adulation he received from the Riverton girls | small; but he would probably be able at no very 
(and, indeed, some of their mothers) did not tend | distant day to buy out Simpson’s interest in the 
to check the growth of these defects. | business, and then he would be on the road to 
For some weeks after his return from Paris | wealth. 
(some two years before my story opens), he had For Max, lucky fellow! had well-founded ‘ ex- 
been in doubt as to whether he was in love with | pectations.’? His grandfather had died but a 
merry little Olivia Rodwell, barely out of schuol, | short time after his marriage to the wealthy Miss 
or sedate Lida Tyndale, who was just his age in | Carter, leaving three children, Max’s father, a 
years, but greatly his senior in manners and ap- | daughter, and an infant son; these all lived to 
pearance. At last he decided to propose to the | grow up and marry. Max’s father and mother 
latter, and found that she was already promised ta | died in his infancy, and the little fellow reverted 
another; then his choice fell upon her rival, Miss | to his grandmother, who received him with open 
Rodwell ; but before he could get a fair chance to | arms and heart; she was parents, home, compan- 
propose to the mischievous sprite, he met Florence | ion and adviser to him as long as she lived. The 
Cambray for the first time since she had ‘‘come | daughter married Vincent Macquivy, and died 
out,’’ and was at her feet until he became better | childless; her husband tried to fill her place to 
acquainted with Claudia Kidner. From that day | her mother (and her mother’s purse), but, unluck- 
he was undecided which of the girls he would | ily for him, he took to himself a second wife, 
take (for thus he put the question to himself), | whereupon the old lady told him he should not 
until he was again relieved from doubt by the | inherit a penny of her wealth. The remaining 
opportune appearance of a more decided lover, | child, Leopold, a widower and childless, was the 
and Claudia was removed from the debate by her | veriest scamp that ever came of decent people 
betrothal to Albert Cushing, a book-keeper in the | and had the advantages of a Christian home and 
employ of Chilcott Brothers. For two months | a mother’s care; his only thought of his mother 
previous to his giving Florence the basket, he had | seemed to be as a banker. 
been her devoted swain, and was warmly seconded Mrs. Wescombe, having given this reprobate 
by Claudia and her mother, Florence herself be- | far more than his lawful share of her property, at 
ing decidedly indifferent ; even his vanity could | last declared Max her sole heir, and made her will 
not discover that she gave him any encourage- | in his behalf. She had seen the evil of giving a 
ment. young man too good a start (pecuniarily) in the 
Florence liked Ronald well enough; having | world; so after educating Max in a wise and 
known him all her life, she thought less of his de- | liberal manner, she presented to him ten thousand 
fects than she would have done had he been a | dollars and bade him go into the world and use 
stranger. But love, ah, that was another thing! | this one talent so that she might see if he was 
Had her heart been perfectly free, she could | worthy of the remainder. 
never have set him on a pedestal and offered him As the old lady was known to have possessed 
the worship that every woman secretly gives to the | about half a million when she became a widow, 
man she truly loves, no matter how :ndemonstra- | and no one ever heard that any of her investments 
tive she may be by nature, or how unworthy he | or speculations proved unlucky, and as Leopold 
may be of her adoration. Wescombe, dissolute and extravagant though he 
Max Wescombe, too, was a friend of her child- | was, could hardly have squandered more than a 
hood ; but for several years, during his college | half, or possibly two-thirds of this handsome sum, 
life and a three years’ residence in New York, | Max was looked upon as financially good a match 
she had seen little of him. About the time that | as there wasin the town orcounty. Even Ronald 
Chilcott returned from Paris, he, too, had come | Chilcott, with an old, securely-established busi- 
home to Riverton, and entered the firm of Howe, | ness ready to his hand, a business that was so well 
Simpson & Co, as junior partner. This was a fine | organized that it would almost have run of itself 
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for a score of years to come, even he was no more | 


desirable in this respect. 


With the prospect, nay, the certainty, so far as 


anything human is certain, of this fortune, neither 
Max himself, nor his most carping critic could 
accuse him of loving Florence for anything but 
herself, nor could any one deem him in any way 
an unfit match for her. In his own humility (a 
virtue usually possessed in inverse proportion to 
one’s defects) he firmly believed that almost any 


of the Riverton cavaliers, even Albert Cushing, | 


whom he despised, would be more acceptable in a 
girl’s eyes than he. As for Chilcott, his heart 
sank within him when he thought of Ronald’s 
evident devotion to Florence, and he was jealous 
of him to an absurd degree, as might be seen from 
the previously-quoted conversation. 


Mr. Cambray had no dearer wish for Florence’s | 


future than to see her Max’s wife, and in this 
feeling old Mrs. Wescombe heartily sympathized ; 
next to her petted grandson the girl was the apple 
of her eye. 
rence, Max had not yet spoken openly to her 
father regarding his love; but Mrs. Wescombe 
(from whom Max had no secrets) had, and Mr. 
Cambray had intimated very plainly to him—so 
plainty that even Max’s modesty could not dis- 
guise its meaning from his overjoyed heart—that 
his consent would be easily gained, and that he 
more than suspected that his daughter’s sentiments 
on this subject coincided with his own. 

As he could rarely leave his business during the 
day, and the Cambrays had more or less company 
in the evening, Max had not been able to see 
Florence alone long enough to execute his project 
since he had finally decided to tell her of his love 
and leave his whole future in her hands. This 
morning of which I speak, however, he had made 
an unprecedentedly early call at Vine Ridge, with 
the triple object of giving Florence the basket, 
asking her to go with him to the moonlight picnic, 
and getting an answer to the one important ques- 
tion. 


Fearing to compromise or press Flo- , 


| able amount of faith in the loved one. 
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We have seen how he executed his mission. 

With Chilcott’s toy so highly honored and so 
treasured, how could he offer his own ? 

When Chilcott, the handsome, popular, accom- 
plished, had tendered an invitation which had not 
been refused, how could he urge his own? 

And with the old feeling of jealousy towards 
Chilcott, the old distrust of himself and humble 
opinion of his own merits, how could he ask the 
fateful question ? 

So he went away as he came, silent regarding 
his love. And all through that beautiful evening 
he pictured the gayety at One-Tree Island, the 
gayety in which he had so often participated ; he 
saw, as in a vision, Florence seated in Chilcott’s 
gayly-painted, silken-cushioned boat listening to 
his merry chat, and giving him back smile for 
smile ; he saw those two whirling around in har- 
mony with a Strauss waltz; he saw them sitting 
side by side on some mossy knoll or lichen-cov- 
ered fallen tree, eating ice-cream or some other 
toothsome edible ; he saw them wandering away 
as far from the rest of the picnic party as the con- 
tracted limits of the island would permit; he even 
heard Chilcott putting the selfsame question he 
had longed to put, and receiving the answer he 
had so longed to hear. 

While the world stands lovers will never cease 
to torment themselves with jealous fancies; to 
imagine all sorts of absurd miseries ; to give them- 
selves as much needless pain as they can endure, 
and yet live. And all this in spite of a reason- 
Is there 
ever love without jealousy exhibited (or at least 
felt) in one stage or another of the sweet disease? 
With some natures the green-eyed monster has no 
power after the dear one has exchanged the tender 
vows, after the first embrace, the first kiss; with 
others the fierce fire is only then kindled, and 
continues to burn, living by what it feeds upon, 
until, ah! until when? Sometimes until the home 
is made wretched, and the two lives wrecked fora 


chimera, a fancy, an insanity. 
' 





Ir is easy in the world to live after the world’s 
opinion ; it is easy in solitude to live after your 
own ; but the great man is he who, in the midst 
of the crowd, keeps with perfect sweetness the in- 
dependence of solitude. 


It is a mistake to expect to succeed at any busi- 
ness without plenty of good hard work. Some 


men may make money without work, but no hon- 
est man ever made money without a good deal of 
| labor of hands or brains. 
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AMERICA’S SONG COMPOSERS. 


By GEorGE BirDSEYE. 


VII.—HARRISON MILLARD. 





ILARRISON MILLARD. 


AT the present time, Harrison Millard is about 
equally celebrated as a song composer and a con- 
cert and operatic singer, as he shows, and has 
shown the highest capacities in each rd/e; but, 
when the time comes when “his voice is silent on 
earth forever,’’ as the fame of the singer most 
often dies with him, still will the name of the 
author of our national songs, ‘‘ Viva l’America’’ 
and ‘‘ Flag of the Free,’’ of the exquisite ballad 
‘* Waiting,’’ that has been sung by the best-known 
singers at concerts on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and of the ever-popular ‘‘ Under the Daisies,’’ 
be gratefully held in the people’s remembrance 
long after he himself lies under the daisies ; for 


such compositions as these always outlive their 
generation. 


Harrison Millard was born in Boston in 1830. 
From his very earliest years he evinced not only 
| a great love but an undoubted talent for music. 
| His first appearance in public was at the tender 
| age of four years, at Dr. Sharp’s Baptist- church, 

in Boston, when he was stood on high upon one 
of the benches in the Sunday-school room, and 
piped out old ‘‘ Silver Street,:’ the time-honored 
| hymn, to the admiration of his fellows; but with- 
out the usual trepidation of a débutant, being 
| quite too young to experience the sensation. 
When about eight years of age he attended the 
| singing-school for one winter, and was then 
| already sufficiently proficient to read perfectly the 
| alto parts of almost any of the church tunes of the 
| day. He was the only one of his class admitted 
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to the choir after passing the final examination ; 
and, as he’ has since said, he felt greater pride in 
his promotion from organ-blower (a position of 
which he was then very proud) to admission in 
the choir, than he has of any success that he sub- 
sequently achieved. 

When but ten years old he joined the Handel 
and Hadyn Society, and was for several seasons 
the leading contralto in the chorus, although a 


for his accommodation. 

At about the same time he was engaged by Mr. 
Hayter, the organist of Trinity church, Boston, 
which was then celebrated for the finest music of 
any church in the city. It was then a very rare 
thing for boys to sing in church, much more so to 
receive a salary ; but young Harrison was paid one 
hundred and fifty dollars per annum, a very large 
remuneration in those days. There he continued 
to sing until his voice changed, which compelled 
him to relinquish his position. 


He often laughs now at one of his experiences | 


in the public school in Boston, In the class read- 
ing-book was a selection entitled ‘*The Danger of 
being a good Singer,’’ and whenever it was read 
all the boys would look around at him, and grin 
very*significantly. He used oftentimes to think 
that, if all the book said was true, he perhaps 
might end his days either in jail or on the scaffold, 
as the awful temptations of the tavern were therein 
painted in most glowing colors, and all singers 
became drunkards in course of time—at least so 
said the book. He has since discovered its con- 
clusions to have been to a great extent erroneous. 
At first these musical proclivities, even when 
successes, were not at all satisfactory to his pa- 
rents, who strenuously endeavored to keep them in 
check, they holding somewhat orthodox opinions 
as to the respectability of music as a profession. 
But times have greatly changed since forty years 
ago, even in New England. Music had charms, 
and Harrison yielded to them not at all unwil- 
lingly, and in time his parents became compara- 
tively reconciled. During two seasons he sang 
the youthful messenger in the Oratorio of ‘‘Sam- 
son,’’ and it was considered that to have so very 
youthful a messenger, and with the requisite ability, 
added considerably to its dramatic force. One 


the character of Samson, was taken suddenly ill, 
and, in consequence, it was felt necessary to dis- 
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miss the large and interested audience. Mr. 
Hayter urged the boy Millard to undertake this 
important part in his place. He had never even 
seen the music, but had heard it sung every Sun- 
day evening for about ten weeks. He at last 
reluctantly consented to sing, but only the recita- 
tive. Imagine his surprise, however, when the 
orchestra began the ‘‘ Total Eclipse,’’ and he 


| found himself forced to continue it, and after that 
high pile of books had to be arranged as a pedestal | 


to go through with the entire difficult 7é/e. This 
was about 1845, when he was but fifteen years of 
age. 

As soon as he had reached his majority, in 1851, 
he went to Europe, and there spent three years in 
Italy and elsewhere, studying under the best mas- 
ters, such as Romani, Mabellini, and Mercadante. 
While in Italy he appeared in several concerts, 
and as tenor in Italian opera, being highly spoken 
of by press and public as a musical wonder, be- 
cause he had come from the wilds of the United 
States. 

During two years in London he was engaged 
by the world-famous Jullien, who proved to him 
a most excellent friend, as his leading tenor in all 
his Oratorio Concerts held at Surrey Gardens. 
He also sang at Boosy & Co.’s great Verdi Festi- 
val, at Exeter Hall, in company with such distin- 
guished artists as Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Sims 
Reeves, and Weiss. After this he accompanied 
the celebrated Miss Catharine Hayes on her fare- 
well tour through Ireland and Scotland as tenor, 
with the great Lablanche as basso. 

Meanwhile his pen had not been idle. During 
his sojourn abroad, he composed and published 
several songs and instrumental pieces that were 
exceptionally well received. A ready writer, he 
was also foreign correspondent for ‘* Dwight’s 
Journal of Music’’ and other American papers ; 
and his critical letters from Florence, London, 
and other European centres, attracted well-de- 
served attention at the time. 

He returned to Boston, his native city, in the 
autumn of 1854, having achieved these many 
successes before he had concluded his twenty- 
fourth year. Here, under the auspices of the 
Handel and Haydn Society, he was re-introduced 
to an American public in a series of Oratorios, 


| and received an enthusiastic welcome ; and, in 
night Mr. Jones, a then famous tenor, who took | 


many concerts that followed, was given like com- 
mendation and encouragement. He remained in 


| Boston until 1858, frequently singing in public, 
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giving lessons in his art, and in the Italian lan- 
guage (in which he was proficient as in his native 
tongue), and occasionally composing ballads and 
sacred pieces. He then settled in the city of New 
York, which he has since made his permanent 
residence. 

In 1859 he made his first great success as a song- 
writer in the composition of our popular national 
air, ‘* Viva l’America.’’ It was a kind of pro- 
phetic inspiration, for at that time the war of the 
Rebellion was undreamt of. Two years later he 
was marching to its music to take his place among 
other patriots. He was commissioned as First 
Lieutenant in the Nineteenth Regiment, United 
States Infantry, and served in various capacities 
on the staffs of Generals Rosencranz, Rosseau and 
Palmer, in the army of the Cumberland. 

A little incident of the war will not be out of 
place here, as it shows the subject of our sketch in 
a new light, and redounds greatly to his credit: 

In the summer of 1862 that portion of the 
army under the command of General Buell was 
withdrawn from the line which reached Hunts- 
ville, Tennessee, in order to repel an attack in the 
rear by General Bragg, who had taken a back road 
with his entire force, and reached far up into 
Kentucky before he could be met. General Ros- 
seau, then in commad of the city of Huntsville, 
received orders to evacuate the town, and retire 
at once, with all the troops, back to Nashville. 
He took the train at once for that place, and left 
his staff, consisting of Captain Jones, acting Assist- 
ant Adjutant General, Captain Smith, Assistant- 
Quartermaster, and Lieutenant Millard, Division 
Inspector and A. D. C., with orders to come up 
on the next train, and to take on board all the 
cotton that could be found, and to relieve the 
guards stationed in the various stockades along the 
railroad. The orders read that, in case they were 
cut off by the enemy, they were to abandon the 
trains, three in number, and to march the troops 
to Columbia, about a hundred miles distant. 

At Athens the trains were loaded with cotton, 
but, on arriving near Pulaski, a small bridge of 
about fifty feet span was found in flames, having 
been fired an hour or two previously. A council 
was held at once, and the majority of the staff 
decided to abandon the trains. Millard, however, 
insisted on being allowed to rebuild the bridge by 
using the cotton bales as a middle pier. Major 
Strong, of Wisconsin, who had been taken up on 





the road with troops, was the ranking officer, and 
therefore in command, ridiculed the idea as im- 
practicable, and sneeringly asked Millard if he had 
ever built a bridge. He replied, ‘‘ No, I never 
have ; but I was born in Boston, the capital of 
Yankeeland, and I’m going to try!’ In the 
face of almost universal opposition he set to work 
at once, and by force of entreaty, persuasion and 
argument, finally induced some of the soldiers to 
roll the bales from the trains up to the stream, and 
to pile forty-eight of these on top of each other, 
first four at the base, then four transversely, and 
so on until they were twelve bales high ; then trees 
were cut down and roughly hewed, and thrown 
across as stringers, and rails spiked on these. 
Even when the bridge was completed, in almost 
two days, only three persons dared to cross with 
the engine to test it, the engineer, a civilian, 
and the author of the structure. The cotton 
settled about eight or ten inches to a perfect 
level. It is needless to say that everybody, in- 
cluding Major Strong, rushed for the trains ; and 
in less than half an hour afterwards, the three 
trains, with all the Quartermaster’s stores and 
troops crossed over, and before many hours ar- 
rived safely in Columbia. It was a rather expen- 
sive bridge, however. Cotton was worth af that 
time about two dollars a pound, and the pier, at 
that estimate, was worth about fifty thousand dol- 
lars, left to the Confederates. 

Mr. Millard served four years in the army, 
when, having been severely wounded at the battle 
of Chickamauga, he was compelled reluctantly to 
resign his commission, and returned to New York. 
Here he was offered a position in the custom- 
house, said to have been given him by President 
Lincoln as a recognition of the value to the nation 
of his patriotic song, “ Viva l’America.’’ Whether 
so or not, it was not an undeserved compliment, 
and Mr. Millard still retains the position. He 
wrote one other national song, almost if not 
quite as popular and well known, “ Flag of the 
Free.’’ The sales of these two songs have been 
enormous. 

As a general thing Mr. Millard’s compositions 
are too difficult for the masses, and obtain most 
favor in the concert hall and parlor, though some- 
times he strikes the popular taste, as in ‘‘ Under 
the Daisies,’’ and ‘* Waiting.’? Among the best 
known might be mentioned, ‘‘ When the Tide 
comes in,’’ “Don’t be Sorrowful, Darling’’ (words 
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by Alice Cary), ‘‘ Dear Little Heart,’’ ‘‘ Darling,”’ 
‘¢ Parting,’’ ‘*‘ Weeping,’’ ‘* Alone,’’ ‘* After,’’ 
‘¢ Dreaming,” ‘* Watching,’’ ‘‘ For You,’’ ‘‘ Sleep- 
ing,’’ ‘* Longing,’’ ‘‘ Return,’’ ‘*Smile Once 
Again,’’ ‘‘The Year,’’ ‘*Grand Old Ocean,” 
*«One Little Kiss,’’ ‘* My Ship Comes In’’ (words 
by Joaquin Miller), ‘‘ Learning to Walk,’’ ‘* Across 
the Sands,’’ ‘* The Blue and the Gray,’’ ‘* My 
Loved One,” ‘‘ The Garden Gate,’’ ‘‘ A Mother’s 
Dream,” ‘‘ If you Love me, tell me so,” ‘* Fairy 
Echoes’’ (male chorus), “Those Haunting Eyes,”’ 
‘* Ship Ahoy,”’ ** In the Valley’’ (words by Miss 
Mulock), ‘* We Shall Meet Again,” ‘‘ The Pilot’”’ 
(duet), “ Milkmaid’s Song,’’ ‘* Whippoorwill’s 
Song,’ ‘* The Love Bird,’’ “’ Neath the Grass the 
Daisies White,’’ ‘‘Say not Farewell,’’ ‘‘ Speak, 
oh, speak to me again,’’ ‘If I were what the 
Rose is’’ (words by Swinburne), ‘‘ Alas!’’ “* Hope 
On,”’ “ Trusting,’’ ‘* We'll bide together still,’’ 
‘*One Summer Eve,” “If I were a Knight,’’ 
‘* Amalia,’’ ‘*‘ Remember or Forget’’ (words by C. 
G. Rosetti). 

These are but a few selected from a list of over 
three hundred. It will be noticed what a par- 
tiality Mr. Millard shows for single-word titles. 
Besides his original songs, he has made some four 
hundred adaptations and translations from Italian, 
Spanish, French and German. 

He is something of a poet as well as composer, 
being author of many of the fugitive verses going 
the rounds of the press; but though in some in- 
stances he has put his own words to music, it is 
the exception rather than the rule, as he very 
modestly prefers the words of another. 

In sacred music also he has been very prolific, 
having composed many anthems, three complete 
services for the Episcopal Church, four Te Deums, 
Grand Mass in G, and Vesper Service for the 
Roman Catholic Church, besides several selec- 
tions in book form. More than half the churches 
in this country have at least one of Millard’s com- 
positions on their programmes at every church 
festival. 

Mr. Millard has also finished a four-act Italian 
opera, entitled ‘* Deborah,’’ founded on Mosen- 
thal’s play of the same name; but it has not been 
produced as yet complete in public. It has been 
dedicated, by permission, to the King of Italy. 
His little Parlor Operetta, ‘*Two can play at 
that game,’’ is already quite popular, and having 
a steady sale. 





The latter compositions of Mr. Millard have all 
been published by the young and enterprising firm 
of Spear & Dehnhoff, New York, who will here- 
after be his sole publishers. They have just issued 
‘* We must part,’’ and its answer, “ When we are 
parted,’’ ‘‘ Unspoken Words,’’ and four parlor 
duets, of easy grade, ‘‘ Beautiful Sea,’’ ‘* Come to 
the Woodland,”’’ ‘‘ Oh, sadly, ye Waves,’’ and 
‘« Sweet Star of the Night.’’ 

It is considered quite a compliment to have an 
association named after one; but to have the 
honor of being godfather to half a dozen, in vari- 
ous parts of the country, is to be more than 
usually fortunate. There is a ‘* Millard Club” 
at Lockport, New York, organized in 1875, a 
*¢ Millard Musical Association’’ at Trenton, New 
Jersey, another at Newark, New Jersey, another 
at Wilmington, Delaware, and a “ Millard Quin- 
tette,’’ at Bangor, Maine, and all in a flourishing 
condition. 

An enthusiastic Mason, Mr. Millard stands high 
in the Order, having attained his 32°, leaving but 
one further degree possible in the Order. Much 
of the music used throughout the lodges are of his 
composition, and all the music performed at the 
Aurora Grata Consistory, Grand Lodge of Sorrow, 
at the Academy of Music, New York, February 
12th, 1878, was from his pen, and produced under 
his direction. It was afterwards published by 
William A. Pond & Co., New York. 

Mr. Millard is a member of several of the promi- 
nent clubs in the city of his residence, and was 
appointed by the court receiver of the late defunct 
Arcadian Club, whose career was brief but remark- 
ably brilliant. The receptions it tendered to 
notabilities were entertainments to be remem- 
bered, and in which Mr. Millard always took a 
prominent part. At the Salvini Reception, Sep- 
tember 12th, 1873, he recited an original Italian 
Ode. Most of the Arcadian’s former members are 
now of the Palette Club. 

Singing at concerts and at church, and attend- 
ing his daily duties at the custom-house, the 
number and excellence of Mr. Millard’s composi- 
tions are certainly something remarkable, and he 
can congratulate himself that he has not wasted 
much time. 

His family consists of himself and four children, 
their mother having died in 1875. The oldest 
three, girls, evince decided musical talent. 

Mr. Millard attributes his success in a great 
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measure to the fact that he has always abstained | cropped, iron-gray hair, black mustache, and the 


from all alcoholic stimulants, and to having natur- 
ally a robust constitution. In personal appear- 


ance he is a little below the medium height, of | toned about his prosperous round figure. 


stout build, close-cut iron-gray hair, dark mus- 
tache and imperial, and dark eyes. He is of 
genial disposition, a ready conversationalist, and 
popular with ail who know him. He is thus de- 
scribed in a gossipy letter from the New York cor- 
respondent of the Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 
After speaking of J. R. Thomas, composer of 
‘* Beautiful Isle of the Sea,” ‘‘ Eileen Alanna,”’ 
and other popular songs, he says : 

‘¢ How unlike this spry, little man, with close- 





pink and white complexion of a child, who walks 
so briskly up town, with his well-made coat but- 
He 
_ looks as though he represented money, and so he 
| does, sufficient for any man’s needs. He is a 
widower with children, and a song-writer. He 
| holds a position in the custom-house, given him 
by Abraham Lincoln, when his song, ‘“ Viva 
’America,” made such a sensation among North- 
ern patriots; for that is Harrison Millard. No 
wonder he looks so well kept and happy; who 
| would not, that could make plenty of money by 
| writing pretty songs !”’ 


JOHN MILTON. 


By Mary TILDEN. 


Mitton’s life was cast on tumultuous years. 
Born in 1608, and dying in 1674, it comprised a 
period in the world’s history when the dearest in- 
terests of humanity were trembling in the balance ; 


when Liberty and Despotism, marshaling their | 


forces, were arrrayed in deadliest conflict—on the 
one side, contending for the ‘‘ Divine Right’’ of 
kings, on the other for the grander and diviner 
rights of man. 


The battles of civil and religious liberty, fought | 
in this heroic age, were indeed of infinite moment, | 


fraught with interests vast, and comprehensive, 
and far-reaching, involving the destinies of un- 
born nations, and the future well-being of the 
human race. The principles of Freedom were 


then enunciated in ringing utterances as never | 


before, and from that time on they have been as a 
God-inspired force, at whose power the tyrant and 
the oppressor have trembled, and corrupt govern- 
ments and institutions crumbled and fallen. Or, 
warmed by their benignant influence, wilderness 
places have been made to ‘‘ blossom as the rose,’’ 
in gladness and beauty, and to become at length 
a rest and a refuge for the down-trodden of every 
nation. 

The Church, in the preceding age, had been 
only partially reformed, failing of its own perfect 
and thorough deliverance from long-time errors 
and superstitions. Elizabeth, strong, imperious, 


| exacting, ruled with consummate skill, sternly hold- 
| ing in check bigotry and excesses on every side; 
| now graciously making some timely concession, 
or again issuing some haughty mandate. She 
thus held the balance of power, the acknowledged 
champion of Protestantism, not only in England, 
| but of all Europe as well. Following the acces- 

sion of James I., a weak and narrow-minded 
| prince, however learned he may have been, with 
the most extravagant ideas of the royal preroga- 
tive, yet at the same time under the most abject 
| domination of worthless favorites—all these unto- 
ward circumstances rapidly kindled the smolder- 
ing fires of hatred and dissent, which burst forth 
| with such destructive violence in the succeeding 
reign of the more chivalric and accomplished, but 
_ equally misguided and narrow-minded, Charles I. 

It is at this period, in the midst of anarchy 
and civil revolution, that John Milton, the ele- 
gant scholar and poet of rarest promise, comes to 
the front, as the bold, fearless and unflinching de- 
fender of the rights of his countrymen, as the 
apostle of freedom, whose burning and eloquent 
words 

“ Made all Europe ring from side to side.” 

In 1637, after five peaceful, happy years spent 
| with his parents at Horton, really the golden era 
of his life, Milton went to Italy, whence, after an 
absence of fifteen months, he was recalled by the 
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cry of his country in distress. Speaking of this, 
he says, ‘‘ I thought it base to be travelling for 
amusement abroad, while my fellow-citizens were 
fighting for liberty at home.” A manly expres- 
sion, showing in the outset the true mettle of this 
lion-hearted man. At his return, Milton opened 
a school, which furnished the occasion for Dr. 
Johnson afterward sneeringly to remark upon his 
‘* great promise and small performances ;’’ an un- 
just aspersion, which his whole subsequent career 
triumphantly refutes. Meantime, the outrageous 
abuses against a constitutional government, to- 
gether with the continued falseness and fickleness 
of a weak and passionate king, caused the popular 
heart, as a heaving ocean lashed by raging storms, 
to throb and pulse with fury and indignation. 
The great soul of Milton was stirred to its depths, 
and henceforth during all those turbulent years up 
to the Restoration in 1660, with that mighty wea- 
pon, the Pen, he wrought in behalf of his torn and 
bleeding country, with so unfaltering a zeal and 
sublime a devotion, as to crown him with imper- 
ishable honor as a patriot and statesman for all 
coming time. 

Milton published his first prose work in 1641, 
under the title of ‘‘ Reformation in England, and 
the Causes that Hitherto have Hindered it,’’ in 
which he attempts to prove by extended histori- 
cal citations, both ancient and modern, that 
Episcopacy is incompatible with civil liberty. 
Bishop Hall replied to this, who in turn was 
answered by five Puritan ministers under the title 
of ‘‘ Smectymnuus,” a word composed of the ini- 
tials of the writers. After further replies made by 
Bishops Hall and Usher, Milton came to the help 
of his friends by writing his tract on ‘* Prelatical 
Episcopacy,’’ publishing also in the same year, 
‘*The Reason of Church Government urged 
against Prelaty.’’ In this last, we are told from 
what a stern sense-of duty he took up this contro- 
verted subject, in the following noble words: 

‘* Neither envy nor gall hath entered me upon 
this controversy; but the enforcement of con- 
science only, and a preventive fear lest omitting 
of this duty should be against me when I would 
store up to myself the good provision of peaceful 
hours.’’ Several spirited pamphlets followed in 
quick succession; Milton’s ‘‘ Apology for Smec- 
tymnuus’’ finally closing the heated and wordy 
contest. ; 

The year 1643 was marked by the marriage of 





Milton to Mary Powell, the eldest daughter of the 
royalist, Mr. Richard Powell of Oxfordshire, an 
alliance which would go far to disprove the ex- 
ceedingly pretty sentiment that ‘* Matches are 
made in Heaven.’’ Milton complains oddly 
enough that his wife would not talk—about the 
last offence surely that can be laid to the charge 
of womankind in general; but which, in their 
peculiar mental and moral inaptitude to each 
other, we really feel constrained to set down to 
the credit of Mrs. Milton as one redeeming trait 
at least in what seems to have been her generally 
unappreciative and frivolous character. After a 
brief month’s sojourn with her poet-husband, this 
silent lady betook herself to her family home in 
the country, treating with indifference and con- 
tempt, for a long time thereafter, the messages 
and letters received from him, and absolutely re- 
fusing to return. To these unhappy domestic 
differences no doubt are to be attributed Milton’s 
publications at about this time of several treatises 
upon ‘ Divorce,’’ in which he advanced senti- 
ments subjecting him justly, in some respects, to 
the severest criticism ; but to which, with his char- 
acteristic boldness and independence, he adhered 
to the end of his life. 

The most celebrated of Milton’s prose works by 
far, is the ‘* Areopagitica ; a Speech to the Parlia- 
ment of England for the Liberty of Unlicensed 
Printing,’’ a magnificent defence of the freedom 
of the press, and as has been truly said, ‘‘ without 
a parallel in the literature of the world.’’ This 
appeal, unrivaled as it is in the splendor of its 
diction, and the irresistible force of its reasoning, 
was yet unsuccessful ; strange as it may seem, the 
censorship of the Press not being removed until 
so late as the year 1694. 

Time would fail us to speak at length of the 
various prose works which emanated from the 
gifted pen of Milton. One or two references 
more must suffice. His celebrated ‘‘ Defence of 
the People of England,’’ finished in 1651, was in 
reply to Claudis Salmasius, one of the first scholars 
of the age, who had written a defence of Charles 
I. Milton had been expressly warned by his phy- 
sicians that the further use of his already failing 
eyes in writing would be at the risk of the utter 
loss of his sight; but which, in the fervor of his 
love of country, was disregarded. So, in the midst 
of shadows and fast-coming darkness, the work 
was penned, and blindness for the remainder of 











life was the fatal result of this almost unequaled 
heroism on the part of the great-souled writer. 
One cannot read, however, this masterly contro- 
versy with Salmasius in the ‘‘ First’ as well as 
‘*Second Defense of the People of England,’’ 
without the most regretful feeling at the harsh 
invective and bitter vituperation that disfigures 
nearly every page. No matter how scurrilous 
may have been the attack of this “ alien hireling,” 
as Spaulding designates Salmasius, it was due to 
the lofty spirit of Milton to have trusted to the 
sacredness of truth alone as the highest vindica- 
tion of the noble course which he so earnestly 
advocated. We do not forget that the manners 
and customs of the age then were widely different ; 
but after making all due allowance in this respect, 
it still seems that an exhibition of Christian equani- 
mity would have added greatly to the strength 
and moral power of these works for good. There 
is this asperity of style to deplore, with few excep- 
tions in most of the prose writings of Milton ; but 
throughout, even in those the most bitterly con- 
troversial, there are passages of exquisite beauty, 
thick set with jewels of thought, that sparkle and 
coruscate as with a light from heaven itself. In 
the inimitable language of Macaulay, “ They are a 
perfect field of cloth of gold, stiff with gorgeous 
embroidery.”’ 

Milton was intensely the man of his time. Con- 
secrating all his wondrous gifts, during these revo- 
lutionary years, to the service of freedom, his 


words in trumpet-tones sounded above the roar | 


and din of battle, the confusion and strife and 
turmoil that reigned. If sternly austere at times, 


they were yet grandly loyal always in their elo- | 


quent pleadings for civil and religious liberty ; for 
unlimited toleration; for all that releases man 
from bondage and servitude in whatsoever form, 
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wait upon a higher and more expansive life. 

Freedom in its widest sense, was the ideal that 

Milton worshipped. For the sacred principles 
| which it embodied, he was willing to do and dare 
| and suffer all things if need be, if only that this fair 
| divinity should walk the earth, and scatter broad- 
| cast her golden blessings. He sought neither 
popularity nor place; but held on his course 
| calmly and with a fixedness of purpose, from 
| which, in the darkest hour, he never swerved. 
Elegant in person, refined in taste, with scholarly 
attainments vast and varied, and with a poetical 
genius, scarcely equaled in any age, he who was 
thus fitted to be the favorite of king and courtier, 
yet chose to ally himself with the unlettered, de- 
| spised and ridiculed Puritan; and this, as the tri- 
| bute of an all-reverent and all-pervasive love for 
humanity, and for the sacredness of its God-given 
rights. 

The words either spoken or written of any man, 
however eloquent, or beautiful, or graceful they 
may be, are never his strongest force. It is him- 
self, the sum total of all his powers, that is the 
| measure of his influence, and the test of his great- 
| ness. Compared with this standard, Milton stands 
| out before us as one of the immortal representa- 
| tive characters of the world. Devout, earnest, and 
loftily magnanimous, with a majesty of soul di- 
vine in its heroism and truth, all accumulated 
sorrows, and trials, and disappointments, poverty, 
neglect, and the unvoiced dreariness of a loveless 
home, all sufficed not to dim the transcendent 
moral grandeur and glory of this sublimest of men. 
The dignity and purity, the sustained courage and 
| lofty beauty of this extraordinary life, has steadily 
| grown in the recognition and reverence of the 
| world ; and when ages shall have lapsed into eter- 
| nities, they will but witness to the splendors of the 


making possible to him the shining prizes that | ever-brightening name and fame of John Milton. 





UNREST. 


By CLARENCE H. URNER. 


O, WHEN the heart is full of strange unrest 
With idle cares, which reason cannot bind, 
And all the world seems to have grown unkind, 
The fancy wanders on, in eager quest 
Of realms where there is nothing to molest 
The brilliant visions of the dreamy mind; 
And it is sweet if, but in dreams, we find 


| A balm to soothe the longings of the breast. 

| And thus for each, when weary and forlorn, 

| And all the words of love are comfortless, 

| Within the far, dim future, yet unborn, 

| An Eden of the heart springs up to bless ; 

| Yet, few alone shall ever hail the morn 
Which brings a Day of perfect happiness. 
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ONE OF LIFE’S WALTZES. 


By THE AUTHOR oF ‘‘IL PENSEROSA,’’ ‘‘ WHISTLIN’ Tam,’’ ETC. 


Putsinc and winding through the lofty flower- 
crowned rooms, the measure of *‘ Le’ desire’’ beat 
out the flying seconds in passion-plumed rhythm. 

Mrs. Vansant felt its tender swell in every throb 
of her lithe body that glided and swayed to the 
melody, as she trod out the windings of that 
entrancing waltz with Walter Tyrell. Her deli- 
cate robes brushed against her husband as she 
floated past ; a waft of odorous sweetness came 
from the coils of her hair, as, leaning in the door- 
way, with grave eyes he followed her movements. 

Very many times had Robert Vansant had the 
pleasure of seeing his wife whirled to the sound 
of passionate music away from him. Many times 
as now had he looked after her with grave eyes, as 
if wondering what impalpable thing it was which 
made the difference between him and these. 

‘«It was so sweet, so sweet,’’ she said softly to 
her companion. 

‘‘ And sweetness is ever so short-lived,’’ an- 
swered Tyrell, guiding her toward the open win- 
dow. They passed Vansant. 

‘* Tired, Robert ?’’ she asked, carelessly ; then 
with a little compunction in her voice, ‘‘If you 
only danced—it must be so tiresome looking on. 
You don’t mind my dancing, Robert ?”’ 

“I do mind your going into the night air with- 
out a wrap, though,’’ he said, smilingly ; and Van- 
sant put the soft Persian shawl about her gleaming 
shoulders. As he did so, his hand caught in 
some wondrous mesh of her hair, and the whole 
mass came gliding and billowing down, a bronze 
and molten flood. 

‘Oh, Robert, how could you?’’ and the sup- 
ple hands gathered the mass that filled and over- 
flowed them. 

‘* Like Jason, he has found the golden fleece,”’ 
said Tyrell, quoting softly under his breath : 


“ Young Jacassa and Janessa fair 
And Dejanira with the golden hair.’’ 


Vansant was no carpet knight; he could only 
look on while his wife bound the shining coil 
about her small head. With a forgiving nod, she 
went out in the warm dusk, fragrant with rhodo- 
dendrons and night-blooming Cereus, and the 





stars glowed like golden blossoms in the purple 
midnight. 

Walter Tyrell bent over the beautiful head and 
whispered sweet praises. 

Bernice Vansant was used to redundant com- 
pliments, but not from Tyrell; he seldom made 
speeches to her. When he did, they had a new 
meaning somehow, and they embarrassed her. 

She came in soon to where her husband was 
talking of stocks to a portly broker, and said, 

**Let us go, Robert.”’ 

‘* What, tired so early? But we will go at 
once if you wish, Bernice.’’ His eyes were bright 
with pleasure at seeing her ready to leave the light 
and glow at its zenith; but his voice did not 
vary from the tone in which he was speaking of 
stocks a moment before. 

‘*I do wish it,’’ she said, coldly. But when 
they were in the carriage she slipped her hand in 
his, and said with a sob in her voice, ‘** Oh, 
Robert, Robert, it is such a weariness—all of it!’’ 

‘“You are ill, dear,’’ he said. ‘So much ex- 
citement is bad for you. Tyrell should have 
taken better care of you; that last waltz was too 
much.”’ 

How could he tell that the music of “ Le’ desiré” 
still pulsed through her heart in sweet, painful 
measure, and all her life seemed set to its rhyth- 
mic longing ? 

‘* Yes, it was too much,’’ she answered vaguely, 
and withdrawing her hand, they drove home in 
silence. 

At their chamber door, Vansant said, ‘* Good- 
night, Bernice; I have writing to do, and shall be 
up until late.” 

** Let me come, too, Robert,’’ she said, almost 
humbly. 

**You had much better sleep,’’ he answered, 
though for an instant his eyes glowed wistfully ; 
but it was only for an instant. With almost a 
groan he put her gently aside and turned to go, 
then suddenly he came back, clasped and held her 
closely, kissing hair and lips and beryl-tinted 
eyes. 

‘* Bernice, Bernice! I have loved you so,’’ he 
said. 
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“Yes, Robert ;’’ and that was all the answer to 
his passion. 

Three years before, Bernice Livison had married 
her dead father’s best friend, Vansant, because in 
that way lay safety and shelter. He loved herand 
could give her all the luxurious sweets which had 
meant life to her so long, without which it could 
have no pleasant meaning. She loved him, too, 
she thought ; and so she did, in that calm, equable 
fashion women have of loving men who shelter 
and protect them, and who can give them sweets. 

His love for her was not demonstrative, either. 
He was no carpet knight, as we have said, but one 
of the fiercest bears that ever made ‘* bruin’’ 
thyme with ‘ ruin’’ in Wall street. 

After the first months of possession waned and 
waned, his hand touched hers with very little 
thrill, that she discovered. His bounties lay all 
about her, but he never talked ‘‘ soft nothings.’’ 
If he had read a line of poetry in his life, she did 
not know it, and she was fond of poetry. When 
she sent her white hands flying like trooping doves 
over the piano keys, he sat silent, or at most asked 
what it was she played. Once, to be sure, he had 
told her how his mother sang, and asked her for 
that mother’s sweetest song, ‘‘ The Land o’the 
Leal ;’’ but Bernice did not know it. 

‘*It must be very old-fashioned, Robert,’’ she 
said. 

‘*T suppose it is,’’ he answered, but maybe the 
echo of its tender notes kept sounding in his ears, 
so that they did not catch those newer melodies. 
Neither did Vansant dance; so his wife waltzed 
from his side with other men, most of all with 
Tyrell. Tyrell did so many things that Vansant 
did not. When she sang, his full soft tenor took 
up the piercing notes and sent it back rich with 
‘ new harmonies. He would lie with blue dreamy 
eyes half shut, and repeat whole pages of poetry ; 
would lead her white feet reverently through pic- 
tured galleries, where hallowed saints, and sinners 
deified, lived in a flush of color; told her of well- 
known marbles, and tried to make her see the 
Grecian temples, simply sublime, that crowned 
Acropolisen Attic splendor, and Bernice Vansant 
had found of late that she had cravings for this 
art element. He was her husband’s friend, and 
it was kind in him—so eligible as he was—to 
waste his time on her. 

Little by little, in pique or accident, it came to 
be Tyrell of whom she asked questions, to whom 
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she told her small grievances; for Robert’s friend 
that she wore heliotrope and tuberoses; for the 
sake of the waltz in which his step so matched her 
own, that she went almost nightly to enchanting 
balls. And yet much of it was done uncon- 
sciously ; more with the ready reason of Robert’s 
close friendship for him, a little, it must be con- 
fessed, because she knew he saw that she was fair. 

After her husband left her that night, Mrs. 
Vansant thought more deeply than her custom of 
some things. It wasa puzzled sigh that heaved the 
rich lace on her night robe, as she laid herself 
down to sleep. 

‘If Robert were only like’’—but there she 
stopped. 

Down in the library a heavy step went back and 
forth in and out the shadow; a face gray with 
pain, bitter with disappointment, showed whitely 
in the firelight. 

‘<TIt is best for both,’’ he said, and he too laid 
down, but not to sleep. 

The next day Mrs. Vansant robed herself in 
green like a mermaid, and joined a dozen others 
in a party to the beach. Their little crafts danced 
over the summer sea. Laughter rippled from red 
lips, the sun shone, the waves danced, and life 
seemed at its best. 

‘*We might be sailing to the ‘Isles of the 
blest,’ ’’ said Tyrell. 

‘“We are sailing to Clegg’s Point to make 
chowder,’’ rejoined practical Miss Webb. 

This reminded a thirsty one to ask if the wines 
were safely packed ; and so love and laughter, 
poetry and practicability, made up the mé/ange of 
pleasure. 

Once landed, the earliest part of the day was 
spent dancing on the sands, wheedling gleaming 
fishes into swallowing deceitful hooks, and hauling 
great blundering, belligerent crabs on shore. 

Gayer than any, with flushed cheeks, and eyes 
changing in tint like the sea, Bernice Vansant 
took part in all phases of pastime. 

Saying but little to Tyrell, speaking almost 
brusquely when she did address him, he none the 
less seemed satisfied, and never lost the ready 
smile from eye or lip. 

At last the chowder was nearing completion. 
Hampers were unpacked, conserves from India, 
jellies cloyed with summer sweets, fruits that had 
ripened under the Equator, and with them white 
crisp loaves of bread. Wines were there; the 
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rich Vin d’Or; hock in long-stemmed flasks, 
green as sea water; sparkling Johannisberger and 
bubbling champagne, cooling its hot heart in ice 
pails. Then was served the chowder, and within 
sight of the wondrous sea, these children of Epi- 
curus sat down and feasted. Fruit and folly, wine 
and wit, trilling laughter. Mrs. Vansant’s laugh- 
ter was the sweetest, clearest, and no hint of tears 
seemed lying behind it. 

They were to stay and sail home by moonlight; 
and after the last toast had been drank, they sepa- 
rated, pairing off as has been the fashion since 
Adam and Eve walked hand in hand out of para- 
dise, all except Bernice Vansant. 

Saying nothing, she began to climb the jagged 
promontory which gave its name to the place. 
Half an hour after, Tyrell lounging up the beach 
to where the red shirts of some boatmen gave pic- 
turesque color to the landscape, looking back saw 
her slender figure clearly outlined on its utmost 
top. The salt sea breezes fluttered her green dra- 
peries, the slant sun glinted on her burnished hair, 
and sent a hundred rays from the diamond hoop 
that held her wedding-ring in place. 

“The ring was guarded better than the wife,”’ 
he said, a smile, half sad, half cynical, touching 
his lips. 

Reaching the boatmen idling on the beach, he 
sat down among them, jesting, asking questions ; 
but his eyes still followed the slender figure. 

‘¢Mrs. Vansant, Bernice !”’ 

She turned, and her eyes, in which a mighty 
pain was being drowned in tears, met his, in which 
some new strange fire was pulsing in their blue 
depths. 

‘* Bernice !’’ he said again; then catching her 
hands in his, hurried on, ‘‘ My love, my darling, 
there is pain in your eyes; but it shall be there 
no more. I suffer, and far worse, see you suffer, 
too. We have tried—God who lets such things 
be, knows how both have tried—tu be true to 
others; let us at least be true to ourselves. In all 
this world there is no love for you like my love. 
In this and the world to come, I ask nothing but 
you. My darling, say you will come!’’ 

For the first time, looking in her face, a doubt 
of the end came to him. 

‘* Bernice, Bernice !’’ he cried with swift pas- 
sion, ‘‘ Why are you afraid? I have waited for 
this hour, fearing it would never come. Not far 
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out a vessel lays at anchor that sails at sunset, and 
see, even now a boat waits to take us to her—to 
the glorious life together that lies beyond the sea. 
Bernice, why do you not answer—why do you 
hesitate ?”’ 

Slowly the woman’s sad eyes swept the sea line. 
Away out in the slant sunlight a ship rode at 
anchor, her white sails folded to her breast like a 
dove at rest. Circling landward were snowy sea- 
birds wheeling and dipping, and there, so close she 
could hear the plash of their oars, danced a long 
shallop on the glittering waves, and the red- 
shirted boatman singing. All at once the droop- 
ing figure straightened, a new life leaped from her 
sad eyes, and she withdrew her hands. 

“Oh, my love, why will you not come?” he cried. 

‘* Because I love my husband, Mr. Tyrell,’’ her 
voice rang true and clear in answer; and the 
baffled, passion-mad man before her knew as well 
that it was over, that he was beaten, as he did 
when, half an hour after, he went alone over the 
sea to the ship awaiting there; away from her, 
whom, criminal as it was, he loved, and whom he 
believed loved him. 

Bernice Vansant, still and pale, just as he left 
her, with drooping arms, and eyes turned seaward, 
watched the boat with its one passenger going 
into the west. Then she turned with one long 
sobbing sigh, and walked back slowly to her com- 
panions. 

All was wonder and surmisings at this sudden 
leave-taking of Tyrell’s. 

‘* Did you know he was going, Mrs. Vansant ?’’ 
asked Mrs. Webb. 

‘*No sooner than you. I bade him good-by 
but a few moments ago,’’ she said, coolly. 

One of the gentlemen returning just then, with 
disappointed face, told them that the man who 
owned the boat prophesied a storm, and if they 
went at all they must get under way at once. 

All was hurry and confusion long before they 
reached the city wharf. A great thunderous bank 
of clouds had swelled towards the zenith; under 
it ran a narrow belt of pallid Jight, and livid light- 
nings flashed from centre to verge. Over the 
hushed waters came growing murmurs, as though 
the waste was swelling into articulate wrath. 

Away in the offing the vessel lay motionless, her 
sails furled, but scarcely rocked by the ominously 
still waves. All at once it keeled over, the prow 
dipped beneath the water, and white hissing waves 
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came seething shoreward. The slender spars once 
more sprang upright, and then upon it swarmed 
dark figures ; one or two sails were shaken out as 
higher and faster came the waves. 

The storm was upon them. For long after, 
that desolate picture of sea and sky and wind- 
tossed ship was never absent from one woman’s 





eyes. 
With a strange longing for pity, a loving word, | 
a tender touch, Bernice Vansant went home. 

She went into the library. ‘‘I wish Robert had | 
not gone out,’’ she said fretfully ; and throwing off | 
her wrappings, she sat down in an easy chair with | 
a discontented look upon her face. 

It was not long until the gale howled over the 
city, and night came down black with storm and 
rain. 

She listened and waited, hours it seemed, and 
all the while stillness grew upon her and pressed 
her down. A strange silence lay over the house. 

At last she arose and rang for lights and a cup 
of coffee. 

‘* Here is a letter master left for you,’’ said the 
maid as she brought the coffee. 


‘*A letter! When did he leave it—where is 
he?” 

‘*«Couldn’t say, ma’am. Perhaps the letter will 
tell you.”’ 


“‘You may go, Sarah.’’ 

Somehow she felt that she ought to be alone be- 
fore opening it. If Robert had gone out of town, 
it was so strange that he should write. He never 
had done so before. 

Very wide grew her eyes, and very troubled was 
her young face as she read : 

“My Dear BERNICE.—God alone knows through 
what wakeful nights and troubled days I have 
reached the solution of our future. I have known 
so long that you did not love me, Bernice, that | 
the writing it seems like repeating an old fact. 
But it is only now that I have learned to love you 
well enough to give you up, not to another, Ber- 
nice, only my death could set you wholly free ; 
but all that I can do, I will. I am going to 
lighten the chains I cannot break, that I wish I 
could for your sake. 

‘¢ Our house you will still occupy, or dispose of, 
as you please. Ample funds will be paid over to 
you yearly by my partner. I leave no trammels 
on your actions, and no command but to be 





| storm and darkness. 





happy. I know my honor is safe in your keeping. 
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If ever the time should come, which I do not look 


| for, Bernice, when you can truly say, ‘I want you, 


Robert, because I love you,’ send me the mes- 
sage, and I will, if living, come to you. Until 
that time, I shall not trouble you with letters. 
Until that time, my Bernice, good-by. 

** RoBERT.”’ 

That was the end, then, and he was gone. He 
had left his loving care and bounties heaped all 
about her, and turned his face toward strange 
lands because his wife had never loved him as she 
ought. Like a revelation it came to her—all this 
wondrous depth of love that she had thirsted for 
had lain in the hollow of her little hand, and she 
had tossed it away. 

She thought of the two men—the one with his 
selfish passion that lured her towards ruin, the 
other with his self-abnegating love, giving all and 
keeping nothing. Then all of a sudden she knew 
that it was the truth when she had said to Tyrell, 
‘*T love my husband.’? She had not known it 
then; but had instinctively grasped this one in- 
strument of salvation, and used it blindly, falsely, 
she thought, to save her honor. 

‘«QOh, Robert, Robert !’’ she cried, ‘‘ if only the 
dead could find out when to come back and be 
forgiven !” 

But he was not dead, and some way she would 
reach him with the message, ‘‘ I love you, Robert.’’ 
But then why did that picture of the storm-tossed 
sea, and that one lone ship dashing before the 
blast, shut out all else from her vision ? 

She knew the next day. Robert Vansant’s 
partner had laid the morning papers in her hand, 
and watched her keenly while she read how a 
noble vessel had tried to ride out the awful gale, 


| but had been driven on the shoals; how the poor 


souls had been seen clinging to slippery shrouds, 
until beaten off one by one. At last but two re- 
mained, one of them holding the other, and 
swinging over the hill of hissing billows, until 
night shut them away in that black solitude of 
In the morning the vessel 
lay strewn upon the shoals among the jagged rocks, 
and but one poor wave-beaten seaman had been 


' given up, the life all dashed from his brown young 


face by the cruel waters. 

The paper dropped from her nerveless hands, 
and Bernice Vansant had entered on the new life 
of discipline—begun to travel the road whose foun- 
tains are bitter waters. 
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Days and weeks lengthened into months, until 
a summer and a winter dropped into the lap of 
years, 

Bernice still traveled on her way sad and sor- 
rowing. 

Under the solemn stars that looked upon the 
stones of Balbec, the broken fragments of monu- 
ments, the desolation of ages, a tired wanderer, 
heavy with desert travel, athirst with the wants of 
life, a mighty despair throbbing in his heart, sat 
with bowed head and listless hands on the statue 
of Memnon fallen. 

Hoping against hope, waiting for a message that 
never came, death seemed the one solution of life 
and its entanglements. Lifting his head, he sees 
far off in the silver track of the desert moon, the 
laboring camels of some other pilgrim. Now 
the slow music of the Arabian chant becomes more 
and more distinct—only a Frank rides so late in 
these desolate places. 

The camel of the stranger kneels, and the rider 
comes over the fallen statue of Thebes, 

“* Robert !”’ 

‘« Tyrell! Good God! you here ?’’ And the 
first figure springs from prostrate Memnon, and 
grasps eagerly the hand that meets but does not 
court his grasp. 

‘Yes, Robert,’’ he answers, wearily, ‘‘I have 
followed you for months, from city to city, from 
land to land—always too late, until now. 

“T have something to tell you, something to 
ask.”’ 

On fallen Ramases they sat while one told a story 
of error, of shame and repentance; the other lis- 
tened with bowed head. If one round tear plashed 
on the stone limbs of Hebe’s prostrate king, the 
sands drank it up as they had done the tears and 
blood of her children. When all was told, in an- 
swer to the last question, Robert answered, 

**T will, Tyrell, and you will go with me.”’ 

‘*Is that part of my penance, Robert ?’’ the 
other asked, sadly. 

‘*it is, because you are my well-loved friend, 
and hers,’’ was the solemn answer. 

Bernice Vansant had learned to love old-fash- 
ioned music. In the soft shadows of the library 
lamps, she sat at the organ. The sweet strains 
of ‘* The Land of the Leal’’ died away in linger- 
ing cadence. With head drooped low, and eyes 
that saw the keys through thickly gathering tears, 








ONE OF LIFE’S WALTZES. 


her voice took up that other woman’s heart- 
break : 
‘“« They tell me thou art dead, my Douglas.” 

As the thrilling cadence, ‘‘ Come back to me, 
Douglas,’’ broke into a sob of longing, a figure 
moved into the shadows behind her. 

‘* Douglas, Douglas, tender and true,’’ 
voice and instrument. 

‘¢]T have come, my wife,’’ was spoken in her 
own .Douglas’s voice, and Robert Vansant was 
satisfied at last. 

‘« Bernice,’’ he said at last, when kisses, as- 
sured love, and pleas of pardon had lulled Ber- 
nice, ‘* Have you forgotten Tyrell ?’’ 

‘*Oh, Robert, I shall never forget. He went 
straight from me and my wicked trifling to hi 
death.”’ : 

The sobs died on her lips as another figure 
moved through the shadow, and another voice, in- 
finitely sad, answered, ‘‘ Not dead, Mrs. Vansant ; 
only through the outer portals, to a better and 
purer life, I hope. He brought me home, Ber- 
nice. It was he who gave me the message with- 
out which I never should have come.”’ 

‘©Oh, Mr. Tyrell, forgive me!’’ she cried ; and 
with Robert’s wet eyes looking on, Walter Tyrell 
stooped his pale face and lightly laid a kiss upon 
the upturned brow. ‘‘ My penance is over,’’ said 
he, turning to Robert. 

‘« But not our friendship ?”’ 

‘* Never that; and now it is good-by;’’ and 
Walter Tyrell went away. 

Lying on her husband’s happy heart, Bernice 
learned how, at the very last moment, business had 
taken her husband to another port, and he had 
sailed in another vessel. ‘Too sick of heart to care 
for news from home, he had waited for the mes- 
sage that had never come till Tyrell brought it. 
The drowned young seaman washed ashore had 
helped Tyrell cling to the slippery cordage all 
through that night of peril. Both were swept 
off before day dawned, and Tyrell, bruised and 
beaten, lay for days in the fishing hamlet at Cleggs’ 
Point. When he heard that Vansant was a pas- 
senger on the wrecked ship, he knew he was not 
on board. 

Something, he hardly knew what, made him 
follow the wanderer to bring him back. He had 
accomplished his mission, given the one woman 
he had loved and believed in to his friend, and 
then went out of their lives forever. 
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EMIGRANT TRAIN, EN ROUTE, 


In 1860 the Platte River country was a wilder- 
ness; to-day it is a great thoroughfare. What 
were then shanties of sod by the roadside are now 
towns, and evencities. The river then wandered, 
looking like a silver thread, through a great prairie, 
bounded only by the horizon, and for hundreds 


of miles devoid of any prominent object to break | 


the weary monotony. For the most part a shallow 


stream, spreading a little water over a great deal | 


of surface, it creeps along over the seven hundred 
miles between the Rocky Mountains and Missouri 
River, with scarce a tributary worthy of the name. 

The North and South Platte, draining different 
portions of the mountains, unite about half-way. 
Could the waters of these rivers be gathered into 
a narrow channel, they might, in spring when 
snows are melting out of the mountains, be made 
to float a steamboat; but being spread over a sur- 


| face from one to three miles broad, one can in 

places walk across its treacherous quicksand bot- 

tom without getting more than the soles of his 

shoes wet. 

The dry sandy soil of the plains drinks up all 

the water that falls, hence the river water is com- 

| posed almost entirely of mountain-, spring-, and 
snow-water, and is healthy. 

After crossing the Missouri River the traveller 
is forcibly impressed with the fact that the best 
part of the United States is already settled. By 
irrigation, careful cultivation, and the planting of 
forest trees, these plains may be made to sustain 
an immense population, but they can never be 
made into the fertile farms found in the older 
States. Central Nebraska and Kansas are entirely 
devoid of timber land, except insignificant strips 
along the streams, and consequently present an 
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immense surface to the action of wind and heat, 
and will be more or less subject to drouth ; and it 
must be remembered (a fact not generally known, 
I think) there is a tract of land in Western Ne- 
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interested parties, this name has been expunged 
from the later maps, and it is represented as a 
fertile region, when in fact there is no soil, and 
nothing grows but here and there a little spot of 





INDIAN CHIEF IN FULL DREss. 


braska and Kansas which is from one hundred to 
two hundred miles wide and six hundred miles 
long, that is a desert. On our old maps it is 
called ‘*The Great American Desert,’’ but for 
some reason, probably through the influence of 


short buffalo grass, and along the usually dry bed 
of some ancient stream a few trees and bushes lead 
a sickly life. Generally this region is covered 
with cactus and sage brush, but thousands of acres 
of it are bare, glistening sand. 
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Beyond this desert, along the base of the 
Rocky Mountains, lies a strip of exceedingly 
fertile land. It may average twenty miles in 
width, and is the soil of the mountains washed 
down, and will in the future, protected as it 
is by the mountains, sustain its millions of 
human beings. 

The valley of the Platte will make an ex- 
cellent farming country, for nearly its entire 
length, and was at that time covered with a 
rank growth of wild grass from four to seven 
feet in height. This grass is very nutritious, 
and some enterprising parties cut it in large 
quantities, hauling it to the stage stations and 
to Denver City, realizing enormous prices, 
reaching at one time one hundred and sixty 
dollars perton. The valley is noted for storms 
which are frequent, and often rage with great 
violence. It is said that rain clouds are strongly 
attracted by bodies of water beneath them, 
and frequently follow the course of rivers. 
This is especially so of the Platte, because 
there are no other streams of any importance 
to counteract this attraction; hence storm- 
clouds coming from different directions fre- 
quently meet over it, and struggle, as it were, Sioux SQUAW AND CHILD. 
for the mastery; and woe to the unlucky tra- 
veller who is an unwilling witness of these battles 
of the elements. Many a man has lost his life in 
a storm along this river. In winter the storms of 








snow are exceedingly severe ; in summer the rain, 
wind, and lightning are often terrific. The light- 
ning is incessant, and frequently strikes rapidly 
all around you; 
the wind will blow 
you away unless 
you cling to some- 
thing, and the 
rain falls in such 
torrentsas to blind 
you and almost 
take your breath. 
The safest plan is 
to lie flat on the 
open prairie until 
it is ended. To 
remain in tent or 
wagon is danger- 
ous, as the wind 
or lightning will 
probably destroy 
both. I knew four 
men to be killed 
PAWNEE INDIANS. by one stroke. 
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They were playing euchre, and died with the | natural to curse the country, and wish yourself at 


cards in their hands. 
If it is night, or if the storm is accompanied by 
hail, which is frequently the case, it is doubly ter- 
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rific. It is dreary enough after the storm to look 
about on the wreck—your wagon and tent blown 
down and broken, your possessions scattered over 
the prairie, and your teams stampeded you know 
not where. About that time it is exceedingly 





home. The few settlers lived in houses of sod. 
It was the only material at hand for their construc- 
tion; but it answered the purpose. They were 


low, heavy, and resisted the 
storms. They were occupied 
by the hardy hunter and 
trapper, and were stopping- 
places for the stages. There 
were no floors in them ex- 
cepting what Nature provi- 
ded, and the furniture con- 
sisted usually of a rough table 
and a few stools and benches. 
A few rough shelves gener- 
ally occupied one side, which 
were filled with the necessa- 
ries of life, mostly tobacco 
and whisky. On the table 
was a dirty pack of cards, 
and if the emigrant wanted 
to part with a little change 
at euchre, seven-up, or po- 
ker, here was an opportu- 
nity. Many a bloody tra- 
gedy was enacted over these 
tables; for these pioneers 
were quick with the revolver 
and bowie-knife, and there 
was no law to restrain them. 

These adobe dwellings 
were all supplied with port- 
holes, and served as an ex- 
cellent defence against In- 
dians, as they were fire-proof, 
and the inmate was gener- 
ally safe if allowed time to 
close and bar his door, and 
had a stock of ammunition 
and provisions to sustain a 
siege. 

How the wooden houses 
now built along that valley 
withstand the force of storms 
I cannot tell, unless the ele- 
ments themselves become, as 

it were, more civilized with the advance of civ- 
ilization. That plowing, sowing, planting trees 
and other work of man has a tendency to temper 
the force of storms, I do not doubt. 

The Sioux Indians claim by far the larger part 


INDIANS HUNTING BUFFALO. 




















of this valley as a hunting-ground. We passed 
over the scene of a sanguinary battle between the 
Sioux and Pawnees, which had occurred but a 
short time previous, in which the latter were de- 
feated, and their chief, 
Speckled Horse, killed. 
His grave was by the road- 
side, and around it lay 
twenty ponies which had 
been shot for his use in the 
happy hunting-grounds. 
His arms were also by his 
side. ‘ 

These Indians are called 
savages, as indeed they 
are, viewed from our stand- 
point; but they are very 
firm in their religious be- 
lief, and are Christians, if 
belief in an Almighty 
power and future rewards 
and punishment constitute 
Christianity. We have a 
God, they a Great Spirit, 
the only difference being 
in the name. We call it 
heaven, they the happy 
hunting-ground, the only 
difference again being in 
the name, the idea in- 
tended to be conveyed by 
either term being a place 
of eternal happiness. The 
Indian’s idea of happiness 
is a place where game and 
scalps are plenty; ours, a 
place of perpetual sun- 
shine, no sin, no sorrow; 
and as a Methodist preach- 
er sometimes expresses it, 
‘*the gold-paved streets,’’ 
etc. Whatever constitutes 
a man’s idea of happiness 
in this world, be he civil- 
ized or savage, is trans- 
ferred to the next. The 
civilized and savage belief is equally true or un- 
true, equally sublime or ridiculous. 

From this we must reason that civilization has 
not served to enlighten us as to a future state. 

We met a party of Sioux going into the buffalo 
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range to hunt. First came the squaws with the 
wealth of the camp, consisting of ponies, dogs, 
tents, etc. The mother of a family came first, 
seated astride a pony, to which was attached on 
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either side one end of the tent-poles, the other end 
dragging on the ground. These poles were fas- 
tened together behind the pony, and on them 
| piled the household goods, consisting of blankets, 
skins of various kinds, and baskets filled with 
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children. After this lead-pony came from one to 
a dozen loose ponies, and as many dogs, the latter 
having a peculiar bark and wolfish look. 

As almost every family were equipped in this 
way—and there were many of them—they made 
an imposing appearance, though they were scat- 
tered along the route for many miles; and indeed 
were two or three days in passing, travelling with- 
out any order whatever. 

The warriors came last, straggling along, partly 
a-foot, but some of them riding the finest ponies. 
They were encumbered with nothing but their 
bows and arrows and guns, They were better 
dressed than the squaws, and were decked with 
much jewelry and many beads. They would say 
‘*how,’’ and then invariably produce a long- 
stemmed and elaborately-carved pipe, and say, 
*¢ tobac.”’ 

They did not know in those days how to wear 
the clothes of a white man, even when possessed 
of them. I saw one with a “plug” hat on anda 
pair of men’s trowsers, the legs of which were tied 
about his neck, and the remainder hanging down 
behind. As these were the entire amount of his 
clothing, except a birch clout, he presented a 
fantastic appearance. 

It was a grand sight to see them killing buffa- 
loes, as we afterward did. The warriors would dash 
into the herd, generally armed with only a short 
bow and arrow. As soon as the animal was down 
they would skin it almost before it was done kick- 
ing, cut it in several parts, load two or three lead- 
ponies with the meat, send it to camp, a short dis- 
tance away, and continue the killing. In this 
way they are soon able to procure their supply 
of winter meat. The squaws and children cut the 
meat in long, narrow strips, and hang it on lines, 
which are stretched through the camp from tent 
to tent in a regular network. 

The squaws also cure all the hides, and do all 
the dirty work. I: is said an Indian never kills a 
buffalo unless in want of something toeat. Dried 
buffalo meat is very sweet and nutritious. It gets 
very hard. We were in the habit of carrying 
pieces of it in our pockets like plugs of tobacco, 
and cutting off pieces to chew when hungry. We 
hung strips around our wagon cover to dry and 
cure as we travelled. It cured well, but became 
well seasoned with dust in the operation. 

I have not space to write of the habits of these 
animals, which would form an interesting volume. 
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They are seldom found in any numbers outside 
the ‘‘ buffalo range,’’ and travel in herds of thou- 
sands, south in fall, and north in spring. In this 
migratory wandering they cut curious narrow paths, 
not over six to eight inches wide, and from three 
to six inches deep, according to the nature of the 
soil. The sides of these paths are almost as per- 
pendicular as if cut with a spade, and are formed 
by the animals following each other in single file, 
which is their custom when regularly on the march, 
When they come to good feeding-ground they 
spread out over a large territory; but fall into 
line again when the march is resumed. These 
lines are always headed by an oid bull, who is 
supposed to be master of the entire herd, and is 
accordingly honored with the position of com- 
mander-in-chief. He has gained this position by 
his superior physical power, and holds it only so 
long as this power lasts. Other bulls, ambitious 
for his position, frequently try his metal in a fight, 
and whenever he is worsted, the conqueror takes 
his place, and he retires sullenly to the rear, or 
more frequently wanders away by himself, and 
dies from mortification caused by his defeat, or is 
devoured by wolves. They resemble somewhat 
an army on the march, having several columns 
with flankers out to warn the herd of the approach 
of an enemy. 

The monotony of the plains is occasionally 
broken by the appearance of prairie dog towns. 
They frequently cover hundreds of acres, and are 
not laid out in regular squares and streets, as some 
writer has asserted. They consist of little mounds 
of earth, with an entrance on one side. The ani- 
mals resemble in bark and appearance a very small 
dog. What they live on is one of the mysteries, 
as their villages are generally found on a barren, 
sandy prairie, and they are never away from home 
so far but that a few bounds will land them in 
their houses. It is said that rattlesnakes are their 
frequent companions; but this I very much doubt. 
These snakes were numerous in the valley, and 
were of two kinds—one large and yellow, from 
two to four feet in length with heavy rattles, the 
other small and black, about two feet in length at 
full growth. 

Travelling down the river bed one day on the 
numerous sand bars, the writer saw far down the 
stream a wolf trotting around in a circle, appar- 
ently playing with something. The wind was at 
my back, and placing an island between myself 
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and his wolfship, I succeeded in getting within a 
hundred yards, and when I fired, he sprang into 
the air, I should think ten feet, and fell dead. 
On coming up I found he had been playing about 
a large yellow rattlesnake which lay coiled ready 
for a spring. I-killed the reptile by a shot from 
my revolver. It proved to be the largest of its 
species, having twenty-one rattles, and was there- 
fore, I believe, twenty-two years old. 

Hunting along the Platte was not a success to 
an inexperienced hunter. Game was plenty; but 
the hunter could be seen at such a distance that 
it was generally impossible to get a shot. In the 
fall the tall grass gives a hiding-place for both 
hunter and game, and then it is possible, by wad. 
ing through the grass, which lacerates your skin 
and cuts your clothing, to get a running shot at 
deer. They can never be seen until aroused by the 
approach of the hunter, and then they are off so 
quickly that one must handle his piece lively to 
get a shot. 

One night, being tired out by a day’s hunt, and 
unable to find the camp, I camped alone in a 
ravine near the river, where a few trees were grow- 
ing. I had killed nothing but a jack rabbit, 
which are very numerous, and after eating a hind 
quarter, roasted on a pointed stick and taken 
without salt, I sat down at the roots of a tree and 
fell asleep. Waking after a time I found the 
fire low and myself surrounded by wolves, some 
of which were fighting over the remains of my 
rabbit, only a few feet away. A shot from my 
rifle scattered them for a moment, and then I 
sought safety in the tree, where I remained shiver- 
ing until morning. These animals are not at all 
dangerous unless in large numbers, and even then 
they will rarely attack a man unless driven to it 
by hunger. They came about our camp almost 
every night, and we could, by simply opening our 
eyes, see a number of them almost any time dur- 








ing the night; but we thought little about them, 
and they never even disturbed our sleep. The 
next morning after the above adventure, I found 
the camp a quarter of a mile up the river, and was 
much chagrined to think I had passed the night 
in a tree within hearing of the voices of my com- 
rades. But the usual breakfast of ‘* flapjacks,’’ 
bacon and coffee restored my good humor. 

By the way, it takes an expert to “‘ flip’’ a flap- 
jack, and do it scientifically. The batter is poured 
into an ordinary frying-pan until it covers the 
bottom ; when one side is sufficiently done, by 
a quick motion of the hand, ‘‘a twist of the 
wrist,’’ the cake is tossed bodily into the air, 
turned in its journey and falls, if in experienced 
hands, squarely into the pan, batter side down. 
Let a novice undertake this and he will find his 
cake bodily in the ashes, or cut in two on the 
edge of the pan, or more likely a shapeless mass 
in the pan. 

The first and last antelope killed by the writer 
was while crossing the valley of Wolf Creek, in 
Central Kansas. Discovering a herd of five, two 
or three miles away upon a hill, I crawled up the 
steep bank of the creek and waved my colored 
handkerchief on the end of my ramrod just above 
the edge of the bank, keeping myself out of sight. 
After a time these cautious but very curious 
animals came rapidly toward me. They stopped 
two or three times on the way to examine the 
mysterious flag, but kept coming nearer until they 
were within thirty yardsof me. Of course I killed 
one easily. This method of capturing them is very 
frequent when there is any hiding-place for the 
hunter, which is not often the case. They have 


a great fear of man, and will never stop running 
from him while he is in sight. 

A brief history of Wells, Fargo & Company, and 
their great trains, and of early mining in Colorado, 
is reserved for a future paper. 





I LEFT the city streets, the rushing crowd 

And bustle of the trade and struggling life, 

And sought a place to rest from weary strife— 
Some place as still as corpse in its white shroud. 
Lulled on the ocean’s breast, where never loud, 
Harsh voices of the world disturbed the deep, 
Save like remembered dreams of vanished sleep. 
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Still over me was draped the gloomy cloud— 
Cloud hiding best of beauty in our lives; 
No matter if we hope to find a spot 
Where all of happiness our own to call. 
As heedless and as sure as fate that drives 
Niagara’s stream, so, hunting us with hot, 
Quick breaths, rush time and death, devouring all. 
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By Atvin OAKSMITH. 


Mrs. Dasu has just been acquitted of murder. 
An intelligent jury declared her innocent, and the 
law has declared her to be free. I can imagine 
the sweet smile with which she rewarded the in- 
telligent jury, and the look of supreme contempt 
with which she regarded the district-attorney, 
who was indignantly bundling up his papers, as 
she gracefully swept out of the court-room. 

The public shrugs its shoulders and ponders in 
a dubious manner, and wonders what would have 
been the result had a man been in her place. 

In the meantime the poor victim, with his dis- 
torted features, plainly showing the effects of the 
subtle draught administered by a treacherous 
hand, is consigned to the earth, and the public 
plods on in its old routine, till awakened again by 
some new sensation. 

After reading over the account, my mind went 
back in reverie to a South American reminiscence, 
and I thought if Mrs. Dash only knew what I and 


my man Pedro knew, how she might have escaped 
all this excitement and trouble, and complacently 
pursued her usual course, and the world would have 
been never the wiser. 

It is a great secret, and if you will promise 


never to tell, I’ll tell it you. But I must tell it as 
it was told, in my own way, and if at any time 
you find me tiresome or stupid, all you have to 
do is to shut me up and go along; but you will 
come back again, for I tell you it is a great secret. 
And as.for ‘‘ dead men telling no tales,’’ it is all 
a humbug. They do tell tales, and not only that, 
but they continually call to you, unless you take 
the precaution that Pedro’s uncle took. 

It is about thirteen years ago, I was a sheep 
farmer in the Province of Sante Fé in South 
America. I had just moved there with my flocks, 
and had not yet got established. J and my man 
Pedro had finished our suppers, and we were 
smoking our cigarettes. Our shelter consisted of 
a few boards placed endwise, making a sort of 
tent. We had a little fire going, and Pedro was 
serving maté, which is our South American tea. 

Pedro was of mixed blood, Spanish and Indian, 
with, I should think, a slight tinge of African. It 
seems as though I could see him now as he sat 





over the fire, with his blue poncho, and bright 
Chéripa, the point of his long knife just showing 
below his sash; his neat-fitting patro boots, his 
curly black hair, and the smoke curling away from 
his nostrils. 

The sheep were rounded up, and had settled 
down to sleep. Occasionally you would hear the 
bleat of some old dam calling back her lamb to 
her side; otherwise there was profound silence in 
the great solitude of the Pampas. 

The moon, though occasionally brightening up 
all the surroundings, was more often obscured by 
the passing clouds. 

I was anxious as to the success of my venture, 
as this was a new start to me, and I suppose I 
showed it somewhat in my manner. Pedro, like 
a faithful peon that he was, felt it to be his duty 
to do what he could to relieve the monotony of 
the evening. 

**Patron,’’ said he, looking up, and his white 
teeth glimmering in the fire-light, ‘‘ did you ever 
kili any one?”’ 

‘Well, no, Pedro; that is not intentionally, 
that I remember of. I may have broken the 
hearts of a few girls before I left home; but as for 
slaughtering any one outright, I do not recollect, 
just at this moment, of ever having done so.’’ 

Pedro gave me a quizzical look. 

‘* Well, Patron,’’ said he, “shall I give you a 
piece of advice ?’’ 

‘Yes; what is it, Pedro ?’’ 

Pedro was serious now, as one should be who 
imparts important information. 

‘* Well, Patron it is this: whenever you kill any 
one always remember to leave him turned with his 
face down.’’ 

‘* Why so, Pedro?’’ 

‘* Well, Patron, would you like me to tell you a 
story ?’’ r 
*«Ts it a true story?”’ 

‘‘True as the cross,’ 
crossed himself. 

‘* Well, Pedro, go ahead; for of all things I 
should like to hear a story just now, and a true 
story would suit me best.’’ 

Pedro, rolling up another cigarette, and reclin- 


’ and Pedro reverently 
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ing on his elbow, told me in somewhat the follow- 
ing style, this true story of his Uncle Juan: 

‘*You see, Patron, my Uncle Juan was sonie- 
what ef a convivial turn in his younger days, and 
there was no better Gaucho on the pampas, and 
as for the long knife, there were few men that 
could cope with him. Why, Patron, he would 
lop off a fellow’s fingers so skillfully with his blade, 
that the fellow would be lost in wonder that he 
could not hold his knife; and, until he attempted 
to pick it up, when it had fallen to the ground, 
did he realize that he had hardly a finger left to 
scratch with. 

‘Well, you see, Patron, one night Don Pancho 
Alvarez sent word out to all his neighbors within 
ten leagues to come to a grand ball at his rancho, 
and of course all the youth were there, and among 
the rest my Uncle Juan. 

‘* Well, Patron, my uncle had on a magnificent 
pancho that came all the way from Turcoman, and 
his spurs were a span across, of pure silver, and 
when he danced the gaite with the prettiest sefio- 
rita in the room, as he was sure always to do, 
they kept time in their jingling with the music of 
the guitar. 

‘* He had all the sefioritas crazy after him; and 
what with the cigarettes, maté, the pretty sefio- 
ritas, and the gin-bottle, that was passed around 
very frequently, my uncle was in great spirits, 

“There was another chap at the ball, one 
Manuel Sasa, who was a good deal of a rooster, 
Patron, but didn’t come quite up to my uncle. 
He belonged some thirty leagues further to the 
south, and though they had heard of one another, 
this was the first time they had met. 

‘* Well, Patron, you see when two leading Gau- 
chos like these get together there is pretty sure to 
be trouble; but out of respect to Don Pancho 
nothing happened in the rancho, and the ball 
passed off very pleasantly. About two o’clock 
in the morning Don Manuel and my Uncle Juan 
mounted their horses and rode off like two of the 
best friends in the world. 

‘* How it came about, Patron, my uncle never 
could tell; but they had not travelled a league 
across the pampa before they dismounted and 
had it out. Well, Patron, Don Manuel was very 
smart, but my uncle having lost three fingers in 
a former fight, was very careful ; and seeing that 
the night was getting well spent, felt it would show 
a lack of politeness to detain Don Manuel any 
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longer ; so flirting the tip of his pancho across 
Don Manuel’s eyes, he made one of his noted 
thrusts, and from that moment Don Manuel 
seemed to take no further interest in the fight, but 
quietly seated himself on the grass and began to 
repeat his prayers, which my uncle piously listened 
to till Don Manuel ceased to breathe, when my 
uncle, after carefully wiping his knife and relieving 
Don Manuel of his spurs and a few other trifles 
that he had no further need of, mounted his horse, 
and leading that of Don Manuel, which might get 
lost, by his side, bade good-by to the defunct 
and started home. 

‘* Well, Patron, my uncle had hardly got started 


| before a most tremendous fog shut down, so thick 


that you could hardly see a yard before you; but 
my uncle was a great camp-man, and, giving his 
horse a cut, loosened rein, and having a good 
horse under him, ought to have reached home in 
a couple of hours. But, do you believe me Pa- 
tron? after galloping and galloping until he began 
to lose his patience, and the horse was all in a 
sweat, he brought his horse to a walk, hoping to 
hear his dogs bark, for the fog seemed to get 
thicker than ever. 

‘** Well, Patron, he took but a few steps further, 
when his horse shyed a little to one side and 
came to a dead stand, shaking all over with fear. 
My uncle was about to dismount to see if he could 
find out what was the matter, for you know, Patron, 
the horse is a very intelligent animal, and seems to 
understand when anything is wrong, when what 
should my Uncle Juan see but the defunct peering 
up at him through the misty fog ! 

‘*Well, Patron, my uncle must have galloped 
twenty miles in a circle, and he felt very much in- 
censed ; but the defunct seemed so quiet and 
peaceful like, that Don Juan hadn’t the heart to 


| say a word, and mounting Don Manuel’s horse and 


leading his own, again started off across the pampa. 
‘‘Well, Patron, my uncle galloped on and on, till 
he was sure he must be near his rancho, and once 
he thought he heard his dogs bark, but after listen- 
ing and calling and calling, till he was hoarse, he 
started again ; but, would you believe me, Patron ? 
his horse refused to move, and there at my uncle’s 
feet lay the defunct in the same position that Don 
Juan had left him; but as he affirmed, with a 
smile on his face that was highly exasperating. 
‘«*What is it you want,’ said my uncle, ‘and 
why do you call me back?’ 
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‘* But the defunct said never a word, and seeing | by the two shoulders, he turned him square over on 
that daylight was fast approaching, and not caring | Azs face, and then mounting his horse, after a lively 
to be seen in such company, my uncle again | gallop brought up at his own rancho. Hardly 
mounted his horse, and again started for home. had he reached there, Patron, when “he fog “Uifted, 

‘* Well, Patron, it was now broad daylight, but | and Dona Maria, his mother, hearing the dogs 
the fog was thicker than ever, and the next time | bark their welcome to their master, came out to 
the horse stopped, my uncle made confident that | greet him. 
he was at his own corral. But, there at his feet, ‘**Ah! Juan, my son, I have been anxious about 
will you believe me, Patron? lay thedefunct, and you, and have kept a candle burning before our 
Don Juan declared he heard achuckle; atany rate saint all night, for your safe return. But what 
the defunct had the same smile on his face, and | horse is this you are leading ? and what spendid 
otherwise was the same cold, motionless defunct he | trappings!’ 


had left there hours before. |  ***Tt is one I found in the camp, mother.’ 
‘‘My uncle got off his horse, and resting his “**Is it true? Whata prize! I was sure, my 
chin on his hand, gazed on the defunct sternly. | son, my prayers would not be in vain. You see 


*« «Well, friend,’ he said, why do you keep cad/- | what it is to have a praying mother.’ 

ing me back? Don’t you see my horses are both ‘* Patron, are you asleep? 

nearly tired out, and that it is high time my cattle | ‘* No, Pedro; go on. 

and sheep were turned out? It is hardly polite | ‘* Well Patron, that is all ; but always remember, 
to foola man in this way, keeping him galloping Patron, when you kill any one after this, to leave 
around the camp all night inthisstyle. Have you | the defunct face down.”’ 

no shame?’ But the defunct just looked up, and This advice of Pedro’s I have always religiously 
way off past my uncle, with the same smile on his | followed, and have never yet been called back ; and 
face, but never a word did he utter. My uncle | you, Mrs. Dash, might have escaped a world of 
then remembered something that his grandmother | trouble had you known this secret of Pedro’s and 


had told him years before, and taking the defunct | mine. 





A GLIMPSE OF SOCIETY LIFE IN DICKENS. 
By EGBERT L. BAncs. 


THERE were. three of them in the family, viz., | passing by. The Marquis of something or other 
Mr. and Mrs. Podsnap, and their lovely daughter, | (so she had been told) used to say as the carriages 
Georgiana. There is something about Mrs. Pod- | whirled by in Hyde Park, ‘‘ that’s a Dorset; that’s 
snap that fora moment recalls Mrs. Potiphar, in | a Howard,’’ and so on ad infinitum. 
that very interesting book by George William Now, good Mrs. Potiphar, republican born 
Curtis—the Potiphar Papers. Mr. Potiphar had | though she was, wondered why there should not 
been extremely successful in business, and his be the Smith colors, and the Brown colors, and 
better-half felt constrained to vindicate the high | the Potiphar colors, just as well as any of those 
claims of the family by attempting to outshine all | high-sounding colors with which her fancy had 
the other women of her acquaintance in the gor- | been dazzled. So she had a talk with her hus- 
geousness of her dress and the magnificence of | band on the subject, and the interview resulted 
her equipage. She was not born to high social | exactly as many other conjugal interviews have 
position, but what of all that? Was not her hus- | done, viz., in the failure of the good woman to 
band rich enough to buy for her whatever Nature | carry her point. The result was different from 
had not endowed her withal? She wanteda livery; | what she kad expected. Victory is not always 
it was so pleasant to recognize a coat-of-arms when | with one side. Even Napoleon found his match 
she was riding out, and to know thereby that the | at Waterloo, and the best of husbands will some- 
representative of a great and famous family was | times be unmanageable. Mr. Potiphar could not 

















see the force of the family colors at all. He 
found the names of five hundred and sixty-seven 
different and distinct Smiths in the directory, 
which, in the matter of coats-of-arms and family 
colors, he thought might possibly lead to confu- 
sion. But Mr. and Mrs. Podsnap, I am happy to 
say, are a unit on questions of social position. 
They were bound to shine in society at all hazards. 
Miss Georgiana I see is about to be the heroine of 
something quite startling in the way of a brilliant 
birthday-party. The whole thing is to be planned 
and executed under the supervision of her dear 
mamma. She was not a girl of the period, or she 
would have managed the affair herself, letting 
mamma come in as a spectator, and letting papa 
pay the bills. 

Mrs. Podsnap was one of those society women 
who are gifted with tact for management. Strat- 
egy was her soul’s delight, and in the proposed 
birthday-party she saw a golden opportunity at 
one grand sweep to invite a host of people that 
she was morally certain would send their regrets 
and stay at home. She could thus clear off all 
social obligation due from her to a certain set of 
people whom, to their faces, she professed to adore, 
naughty woman that she was, when she could not 
bear a single ane of them. So it came to pass 
that the Podsnaps invited to their parlors ‘‘ their 
dear five hundred friends,’’ 
of regret came pouring in, more than once was 
Mrs. Podsnap guilty of saying to herself, ‘* Asked 
at any rate, and got rid of.’’ This is only a sin- 
gle glimpse of society life, and what does it reveal 
tous? There is such a thing as social hypocrisy. 
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There is a type of womanhood that flourishes no- 
where but in society, just as there are flowers that 
flourish nowhere but in the tropical atmosphere of 
a conservatory. Such flowers are often of rare 
beauty, and their fragrance is delightful. But 
they lack all the elements of strength, and so they 
please for a day, drop off, wither and are forgot- 
ten. ‘That is nothing against the flowers. They 
have fulfilled their mission, if they please for a day. 

But human beings have a higher mission than 
pleasing for a day, and they should live in an at- 
mosphere that will nourish all the virtues as well 
as the graces. The plants in the conservatory are 
entirely passive. They live in such an atmos- 
phere as they are placed in. All they can do is to 
accept the conditions in which they are placed, 
and bloom beautifully if the conditions are favor- 
able, and if not die uncomplainingly. We, how- 
ever, create our own atmosphere, or rather each 
person contributes something to the character of 
the social atmosphere in which he lives. Sudden 
success in business brings to the surface a great 
many persons whose only claim to consideration 
is their money. And such persons hasten to 
establish claims to social consideration on the 
basis of gorgeous display. It is a feature of our 
American life that is much to be deplored, this 
disposition to do homage simply to outside show. 
Society is full of managing women, just as business 
and politics are full of managing men. Mrs, 
Podsnap’s little social artifice is only one of a 
thousand which are current in society. We need 
a revival of honesty in business, of patriotism in 


| politics, and of sincerity in our social life. 





Bap habits are the thistles of the heart, and , 


every indulgence of them is a seed from which 
will spring forth a new crop. 


HE who can at all times sacrifice pleasure to 


duty, possesses, in a large measure, divine ele- 
ments in his character, and must grow spiritually. 


STuDY your own interests closely, and do not 


spend your time in electing presidents, governors, | 
and other small officers, and in whittling store- | ; 
clean for his own sake, though nobody were to 


boxes. 


WE must not judge a man by a word or a single 
action. 


the rule. 


Life is composed of so many inconsisten- | 
"cies, that he would often take the exception for | 


THE very best and kindest way in which to look 


at the faults of your friend is to shut your eyes. 


FRIENDSHIP supplies the place of everything to 
those who know how to make a right use of it ; it 


| makes prosperity happier, and adversity more 
| easy. 


A MAN should be virtuous for his own sake, 
though nobody were to know it, as he would be 
see him. 


THERE are blessings and privileges in every life ; 
let us be thankful for all those which fall to our 


_ lot. 
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CHERRY BLOOMS. 


By LeicH Norru. 





A pome of heavenly workmanship 
Against a sky of blue ; 
An arch of white beneath, above 


One of cerulean hue. 


The snowy cloud slow floating by 
Bends low its crested head, 
And seems to scan another self 


Cradled on earth’s green bed. 


Each little flower-cup holds aloft 
Its chalice for the dew, 
A gleaming promise that the sun 


In ruddier tints makes true. 


So blossom out the hopes of youth, 
So wither, fade, and fall, 
While to a ripe fulfillment come 


Few only of them all. 
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AUNT HANNAH’S CHICKENS. 


By PENDENNIS. 


‘* How many’s lef’ dis mornin’, ole man?”’ | 

‘*Only seben, Hanner ; I’se mighty sorry bout 
it, an’ its strange, mighty strange, whar dey goes 
to, an’ it wouldn’t be good fo’ de sneakin’ thief 
as totes 'em off ef dis chile could lay han’s on 
*em, now I jess tole you it wouldn’t dat, sho’s yo 
bo’n, it wouldn’t dat. Ef I didn’t’’?— 

‘*You’d do what, Henry Harrison Martin? Yo’ 
wouldn’t do nuffin’, an’ dat’s w’at yo’ wouldn’t 
do. Don’t tole me nuffin’ ’bout yo’ bravery. A 
niggah w’ats too triflin’ to make propah pervision 
fo’ his family ain’t likely to be so chock full ob 
bravery as w’at he might be, an’ yo’s a niggah 
w’at ’d led de wife ob yo’ bosom an’ yo’ six inno- 
cent chillun starve to death ef yo’ had to pervide 
dar wittles fo’ ’em ;’’ which crushing remark so 
completely rebuked and abashed Henry Harrison 
Martin that he departed from the presence of the 
wife of his bosom and the six ‘‘ innocents,’’ wear- 
ing the air of a much-abused individual, whereas | 
the rebuke of his wife had been a very just and 
deserved one, since Henry Harrison was really 
too ‘‘triflin’’’ to make the least effort to support 
his family, leaving that slight duty incumbent on 
his wife, while he reposed at full length under the 
trees in the summer weather, and took his ease by | 
the cottage fire in the winter, Hannah providing 
as best she could for the wants of the family by | 
raising a fine garden and many chickens and tur- 
keys in the summer, and washing for the neigh- 
boring farmers’ wives in the winter, with whom | 
she was a favorite; her industry and great efforts 
to provide for her littles ones recommending her 
to the favorable notice of all the industrious peo- 
ple in the community in which she lived. 

No amount of threatening or coaxing could in- | 
duce Henry Harrison to make a long-continued | 
effort to assist his wife. He would labor diligently 
for the farmers a day or two when urged to do so; | 
but at the end of the second or third day he would 
become aware of the existence of a ‘‘ severe pain’’ | 


in some part or other of his corporeal system, and | 


must need go home and ‘‘doctah up,’’ lest he 
pass from earth to glory; a move that many of the 


As before stated, Hannah raised a great many 
chickens, from the sale of which, with the eggs 
they brought her, the good woman yearly realized 
her greatest income. 

But at the time our story opens, poor Hannah 
was suffering a severe misfortune that troubled her 
soul greatly; for night after night, for several 
weeks, from one to three of her feathered treas- 
ures would disappear from the shed in which she 
gathered and secured them for the night. But 
the security was only fancied; for at the dawn of 
day some of the fine hens would fail to appear in 


| response to all of Hannah’s *‘ clucking’’ and im- 


ploring cries of “chicky, chicky, chicky, chicky!” 
nor could any trace of the thief be found, the lock 
on the door always being found untampered with, 
and no hole in the walls of the shed or in the 
ground, where a weasel or any other ‘‘ varmint”’ 
could have entered, and no feather to indicate any 
struggle between the thief and the captured ones. 

‘* But woe to de man, woman or chile, or skunk, 
or weasel, or crawling ting dat makes a disappear- 
ance ob dem chickens if I kin jess fine ’em out. 
I’ll larn ’em dat de way ob de transgressor is 


| hard, an’ darned hard!’’ cried Hannah, in the 


high flow of her rage and grief as the number of 
her treasures became less each day, and she saw a 
winter of want before her, and the means of pro- 
viding winter garments for herself and the “ chil- 
lun’’ daily slipping away from her. 

Her husband’s announcement that only seven 
were left out of what had once been a fine flock of 
nearly a hundred chickens was too much for the 
despairing woman to bear unmoved, and she sat 


_down with her apron thrown over her head and 


wept aloud, in which pastime she was joined by 


_ the six ‘‘chilluns,”’ hearing which, Henry Harri- 


son came in from behind the cabin where he had 
been sulking because of the insult his dignity had 
received. 

‘* Here, now, Hanner, chirk up, and don’t 
mine it.’’ 

‘« Its well nuff fo’ yo’, Henry Harrison Martin, 


_ its well nuff fo’ yo’ to say ‘don’t mine it;’ yo’ 


people in the neighborhood thought it advisable | dat’s got yo’ wants pervided fo’ by de woman yo’ 


for him to make, and thus rid his wife of the labor 
of maintaining him. 
Voit. XIIL.—s5 


promised to lub, protect and honor. Yo’ kin well 


| be onconsarned ; but jess tell me wat’s to become 
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ob me an’ de chilluns onless yo’ go to wuk an’ act 
like as if yo’ war a man, an’ not de lazy, triflin’, 
good-for-nothin’ ting yo’ air? Don’t yo’ try to 
stop my bawlin’ ; ef I wants to, I’ll bawl de top 
ob my head off !’’ 

And here Hannah’s lamentations broke out 
with such renewed strength and vigor that it 
really seemed as if she intended exercising the 
divine privilege of ‘* bawlin’ her head off,’’ and 
Henry Harrison again left the house muttering 
something about ‘‘de contrariness and perwerse- 
ness of wimmen folks.”’ 

In order to detect the thief and save the rest of 
her flock, Hannah determined to watch near the 
hen-house-door each night for the thief, and for 
several nights this plan resulted admirably, not a 
hen being taken ; but it was a wearisome task for 
poor Hannah after her hard day’s work was over, 
and the few minutes’ sleep she tried to take during 
the day did her but little good; and after several 
nights’ watching, she discovered that her strength 
was failing her, and then her husband proposed 
that he watch for a few nights, expressing his per- 
fect willingness to do so, and threatening instanta- 
neous destruction to the thief should he appear, 
for Henry Harrison’s dismay at the loss of the 
chickens had been nearly as great as Hannah’s; 
and so he took his post near the hen-house door, 
and early in the morning Hannah went out and 
found him there, fast asleep, and two of the seven 
chickens gone. 

‘* Yo’ Henry Harrison Martin, ain’¢ yo’ a fine 
guard, now ain’¢ yo? Its a pity yo ain’t actin’ as 
sent’nel in de wah so’e you’d get shot fo’ sleepin’ 
on dooty, yo’ mizzabel, triflin’ niggah !’’ 

At the end of another week there was but one 
chicken left, Hannah finding it impossible to watch 
at night and work in the daytime, and Henry 
Harrison having gone off on a hunting and fishing 
expedition, the only occupation the indolent 
darkey cared to engage in; and sometimes he 
would be gone for several days, and occasionally 
brought home a little money obtained by selling 
his game in the neighboring villages. 

On his return from his last fishing expedition he 
brought Hannah a very gay and showy silk ’ker- 
chief and a pair of lavender cotton gloves, which 
gifts mollified Aunt Hannah in a measure for 
many of Henry Harrison’s late misdemeanors. 

One day she arrayed herself in her dress-gown, 
a brilliant calico of many colors, added a clean 
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and large green gingham apron to her toilet, put 
the gay silk handkerchief on her wooly head, and 
said, ‘‘ Henry Harrison, I’se gwine to take what 
little money I’se got fo’ de chillun’s winter duds, 
an’ go down to dat store on de cross-road to buy 
my tings, kase dry-goods am cheaper there no’ 
w’at dey be down in the village here.”’ 

‘*Sho’ now, Hanner, I wouldn’t walk all de 
eight miles twixt heah an’ dat cross-roads store 
fo’ all you’ll save ; don’t yo’ do it, woman, it won’t 
pay you.” 

‘*Yaas ’twill, Henry Harrison; I’ll save ten 
cents on ebry dollah I spend by goin’ to de cross- 
road, an’ I don’t mine de walk. I kin make de 
trip fore night; an’ w’ile I’s gone do yo’ mine 
tings roun’ ’bout de place, an’ keep de chilluns 
straight an’ out of mischief, an’ don’t let ’em be 
pokin’ of dar noses in ebry ting in de house.”’ 

‘All right,’’ said Henry Harrison ; ‘‘ but say, 
Hanner, lem me go fo’ you; I’d jess leave as not, 
and a little ruther, kase I don’t like ter see yo’ 
trampin’ way off dat far on dis bilin’ day.”’ 

‘*’Pears to me yo’s gittin’ mighty serlicitous 
*bout me all of a suddent, Henry Harrison, con- 
sid’rin’ dat yo’s let me hoe co’n many a day w’ile 
yo’ lay and slep’; no, sah, I’se gwine myself fo’ it. 
Mighty little yo’ know ’bout calikers and dress 
stuffs, an’ dey ’d cheat de nose off ’n yer face. 
I’se gwine my own ole self, and dat’s de end ob 
2.” 

And down the dusty road Aunt Hannah went, 
the fierce rays of the hot September sun darting 
down with such force that ere half the distance 
was trod the tired woman half wished she had re- 
mained at home and let her husband come in her 
place, or gone to the village within a mile of her 
home to make her purchases. 

But at last the eight miles are traversed, and 
Hannah makes her purchases and sits down in the 
store to rest and eat a lunch of crackers and cheese 
the clerk gives her, and while sitting there the 
merchant says to her: 

‘* Well, Aunt Hannah, how you making it these 
days? Got any more of those fine chickens to 
sell like those your husband has been bringing me 
for the last six weeks ?”’ 

‘*W’at dat you say, sah?’’ interrogated Aunt 
Hannah. 

‘*T asked if you had any more chickens to sell 
like those I have been buying of your husband. 
I’d buy them if you have, for my wife says they 
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are the best laying hens she ever saw. I kept | 
them all for my own use.”’ 

‘Whar are dey?’’ said Aunt Hannah, rising 
with alacrity and preparing to leave the store, her 
mind filled with grave suspicions that needed only 
confirmation to bring down upon the head of her 
traitorous husband the highest indignation her 
soul was capable of feeling. 

And her suspicions were confirmed, for, walking 
down the road and by the village merchant’s house, 
she beheld in an enclosure near the roadside all 
of her feathered darlings, from the ‘‘speckly- 
winged hen’’ to the ‘‘ top-knot rooster,”’ all grown 
corpulent with good feeding, and running towards 
her when she called them, thus removing any 
doubts she may have had as to their having been 
her chickens before they came into the hands of 
the cross-road’s merchant, through the infamy and 
vile machinations of her husband, who had pre- 
tended to mourn their loss so sincerely, while 
he solaced his grief with the cigars and drink 
bought with the money the stolen chickens had 
brought him. 

Homeward started Aunt Hannah, the great tears 
coming into her eyes as she looked for the last 
time on her beauties, and when out of sight of 
them, and in the solitude of a bit of shady wood- 
land, the poor woman threw herself on the ground 
under a tree and sobbed aloud in the bitterness 
of her heart. 

‘He bought this with the money,”’ she cried, 
tearing from her head the gay turban she wore, 
and rending it to pieces, and then rising from the 
ground she started at a rapid rate for home, caring 


nothing for the heat and dust, and intent only on | 


revenging herself on the man who had so shame- 
fully treated her. 

She found him lying sound asleep under. a 
tree, and her well-kept little garden being ruined 
by a marauding drove of hogs that had rooted open 
the gate by which the untrustworthy guard slept. 

The peaceful slumber of the sleeping one was 
disturbed by a rude hand that grasped him tightly 
by the shirt collar and elevated him to an upright 
position with a jerk that nearly severed his head 
from his body, and caused him to open his eyes 
on the face of his wife, the expression of which 
warned him that there was trouble in store for his 
soul. 

‘*Whar’s my chickens, Henry Harrison Mar- 
tin? Look me in de eye, an’ tell me de truf; fo 
I knows whar dey air, an’ yo’ might as well own 
up to all yo’ villainy! I knows how night after 
night yo’ war totin’ off dem chickens, and makin’ 
me b’leeve as if yo’ war off fishin’ or huntin’. I 
knows all, yo’-yo’-yo’ worse nor I kin call yo’! 
An’ now do yo’ cl’ar yo’self off’n dese premises, 
an’ show yo’self heah no moah till yo’ kin bring 
me back forty-eight ob as fine chickens as yo’ 
stole away an’ sole fo’ terbacky and stuff to drink. 
Be off!’? And off the culprit went without a word 
of denial of the charges against him; his guilty 
soul telling him how futile any attempt at denial 
would be. 

In just six weeks from that day a wagon drove 
up to Aunt Hannah’s door, and deposited an im- 
mense box in'the yard, and Henry Harrison Mar- 
tin walked up to the door, opened it, and said 
humbly to the wondering Hannah: 

**T’se brung back dem chickens, Hanner.’’ 


THE MORNING STAR. 


By GErEorGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


Berore the dawn I rise, and at my casement leaning, 
Gaze on the silent sky with new and strange delight,— 

For Nature’s prophecies reveal their tender meaning 
Above Aurora’s brow, on God’s great scroll of light! 


Behold! in homage now, her silver crescent turning, 

Where Jove’s imperial envoy, radiant star, 
* Looks through bright oriel, like pure-souled lover yearning, 
Fair Luna fondly smiles and waves white mantle far. 


Yet slowly Queen of Night and lovely star are nearing; 


Like lover’s‘clasping hands, they greet Morn’s advent now; | 





While ev’ry darkened cloud to Eastern gateway veering, 
Is fringed with pearls of light from king Sol’s lifted brow! 


And like a lady fair the planet Mars is blushing, 
For lovely little Spica beckons him away,— 

Lone-star his footsteps haunting, yet like a virgin flushing, 
When he turns to greet her in sparkling light of day. 


Look! in sky-field radiant with the morning’s splendor, 


| Jupiter the golden, still moves with stately march 


| Till pale companion swooning, the arms of true defender 
Softly wraps around her gray robe from azure arch! 
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It is known that Dr. Benjamin Franklin owned 


a valuable collection of books, but I have nowhere | 
seen any account as to what disposition was ever | 


made of them after his death. 
the desired information ? 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Can you supply 
WELLESLEY. 


On the fly-leaf of an English book, printed in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, which is in the possession of a gentleman 


in Philadelphia, is the following account of the manner in | 


which Dr. Franklin’s library was dispersed : 

“Dr. Franklin bequeathed his library to his grandson, 
W. Temple Franklin, who took the books to London. 
There they were pledged for the repayment of money bor- 
rowed by Temple Franklin to extricate his friend, Kobert 
Morris, Jr., from arrest. The money not having been re- 
paid, a great part of the books were sent to Philadelphia to 
N. G. Dufief to be sold. N.G. Dufief opened a store for 
the purpose in South Fourth, near Walnut street, and there 
1 bought this and other books.” 





Can you inform one of your readers where she 
can find the following lines, what poem they are 
taken from, and who is their author? 


Each pearly tear of joy that fell 
Adown her cheek, the moonlight’s spell 
Turned to a gleaming crystal gem ; 
My lips, directed by the ray, 
Secured them on their shining way, 
To set them in Love’s diadem. 


West Philadelphia. SERENA. 





Can you or any of the readers of Porrer’s 
AMERICAN MONTHLY inform the undersigned how 
late the use of the word nephew, in its original 
sense of a grandchild or other lineal descendant, 
can be found in this country ? HORACE. 

Watertown, N. Y. 


The word was thus used as late as June, 1719, in some 
verses addressed by a grandson of Rev. Increase Mather, 
D.D., of Boston, to him on entering the 8oth year of his 
age, which verses are preserved by Rev. Dr. Cotton Mather, 
in his “ Remarkables of Dr. Increase Mather,” published in 
1724, pp. 199-200. They commence: 


To my grandfather in all good so great 
His nephew doth his age congratulate. 





What was the origin of the name “Bay of 
Fundy?’’ This bay was explored by Champlain 
in 1604, and named by him ‘ Baye Franguis,”’ 
and so appears on the French maps. 

On Bowles’s English map, published at London, 
1715, it is called ‘* Fundi Bay.”’ 

On Jeffries’s map, published at London, 1775, 


| it is called ‘‘ Bay of Fundy, or Argal,’’ probably 
in commemoration of Captain Argal, who came 
from Virginia in 1613 and destroyed the French 
settlements at Mount Desert, in Maine, and An- 
| napolis and Saint Croix, about the Bay of Fundy. 
| On Lenex’s map, published at London, 1710, 
| it is called ‘‘ French Bay.”’ H. L. E. 
Portsmouth, N. #H. 


The name of the bay alluded to may be traced to “ Sinus 
Fodinarum,” 2.2., “ The Bay of Mines,’’ given by reason of 
| the metals supposed, by De Monts and other early navigators, 
to exist in the northern part of Nova Scotia. On the map of 
Du Creux (1660), published in Bressani’s “ Relation,” the 
word “ Fodinarum” occurs in connection with the present 
Cape Blomidon. The maps of this province still retain the 
idea in the “ Basin of Mines,” often pronounced “ Mi-nes’”’ 
and “ Mi-nas.” The change of position in one of the letters, 
by which “ Fodin” becomes “ Fondi,” and so “ Fundy,” is 
rot extraordinary. 





Edward Winslow, in his ‘‘ Hypocrasie Vn- 
masked,’’ replying to Samuel Gorton, says: 


“Hee tels a tale of a tub of Myantorimo’s being slain as 
hee marched, which is false, for he was put to death, and in 
a house, but not upon a march,” p. 80. 


Can any reader of the MONTHLY inform me what 
| the origin of the phrase a ‘‘tale of a tub’’ was? 
The book quoted from bears date 1646, more than 
twenty years before the birth of Dean Swift, who 
wrote the celebrated ‘* Tale of a Tub.’’ 
Burlington, N. J. J. G. B. 


The inquiry of the above correspondent was anticipated 
and answered by Swift himself in the Author’s Preface to 
his “ Tale of a Tub.”” He says: “ This important discovery 
| was made by a certain curious and refined observer, that 
| seamen have a custom, when they meet a whale, to fling him 
out an empty tub by way of amusement, to divert him from 
| laying violent hands upon the ship.” He then likens the 

wits of his time to a whale, and the commonwealth to a ship, 
| and in order to prevent the former from picking “ holes in 

the weak sides of religion and government,” and “ from tos- 
| sing and sporting with the commonwealth,”’ he proposes to 
“divert them from that game by a Tale of a Tub.” 





Some days ago, myself and a friend were dis- 
cussing the properties of various substances which 
enter largely into the manufactures of the world, 
and among these came up the subject of the 
‘‘meerschaum pipe.” On this, my friend and I 

| very seriously differed. ‘To settle the dispute, it 
was suggested that we refer the matter to you. 
Will you oblige us with a synopsis of its chemical 
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properties, its natural characteristics, as also the 

form of its various manipulations in the hands of 

pipe manufacturers ? A. W. R. 
Meadville, Penn. 


The appearance of this substance, before its manufacture, 
somewhat resembles foam. It is stated to be found floating 
in the Sea of Azof, and on the shores of Samos and Negro- 
pont. From either of these circumstances its name, “ sea- 
foam,’’ may have been derived. It consists of hydrate of 
magnesia, with silex, carbonic acid, and water. It is dug 
from the earth in several places in Turkey, where it is used 
as soap. ‘Thetobacco pipes are made in Turkey by a process 
analogous to that for making potteryware, and imported into 
Germany, where they are prepared for sale by soaking them 
first in wax, then in tallow, and finally polishing them with 
shave-grass or crape. The latter is used to remove scratches 
or imperfections from those injured in packing. Artificial 
meerschaum is made with fine plaster-of-Paris, baked for a 
few hours, and thrown, while warm, into melted wax or lin- 
seed oil. 





The Title of Mr.—The following is taken 
from Old Col. Rec. f. 92, Vol. 1., under date 
September 27th, 1631 : 

“It is ordered, that Josias Plastowe shall (for stealing 4 
Baskets of corn from the Indians,) return them 8 Baskets 
again, be fined vt. and hereafter to be called by the name of 
Josias, and not Mr., as formerly he used to be, & that Wil- 
liam Buckland & Tho. Andrewe shall be whipped for being 
accessory to the same offence.” 

Was the title Mr. given under the authority of 
an Act of the Assembly? if so, at what period ? 
If by custom, what were the requisites necessary 
to obtain the title of Mr.? 

Akron, Ohio. 


The title of Mr. or Master was given to all magistrates, 
clergymen, graduates of college, when they took their second 
degree, if not before; and also to militia officers, when they 
were chosen captain. On the town records in New Eng- 
land are such records as this, . - “daughter of Lieut. 
John Smith and Mary, his wife, born . . . . 1660.”’ Per- 
haps in two years afterwards, you will find a birth recorded, 
of Captain John Smith and Mrs. Mary, his wife. He having 
become master, she was of course mistress. The title of Mr. 
was therefore by custom. In some cases, perhaps, some 
persons were entitled to the appeliation by both. 





First Water Works.—Can you inform the 
undersigned what town or city in the United 
States was the first to establish water works ? 

When were these works constructed, and by 
whom? 

Newburg, N. Y. 


The first water works in the United States were planned 
and constructed at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, by John Chris- 
topher Christensen, a Danish Moravian, in the year 1762. 
The machinery consisted of three single-acting force-pumps, 








four inch calibre and eighteen-inch stroke, and worked by 
triple crank, and geared to the shaft of an undershot water- 
wheel eighteen feet diameter, and two feet clear in the 
buckets. The total head of water was two feet. On the 
water-wheel shaft was a wallower of thirty-three rounds, and 
gearing into a spur-wheel of fifty-two cogs, attached to the 
crank. The three piston-rods were attached each to a frame 
or cross-head working in grooves, to give them a parallel 
motion with the pump. The cross-head was of wood, as 
well as the parts containing the grooves as guides. 

The works were calculated to raise the water seventy feet 
perpendicular height; subsequently increased to one hun- 
dred and fourteen feet. 

These works were in operation as late as 1832, when the 
present works were erected. The first rising-main was made 
of gum-wood as far as it was subject to great pressure—the 
rest of pitch pine. In 1786 leaden pipes were substituted. 
In 1813 these were changed for iron. 

What is the date of the discovery of the Mam- 
moth Cave in Kentucky? A Boston newspaper 
lately asserted that it was discovered in 1820, but 
this is far from the truth, since the London Monthly 
Magazine for 1816 contained an account of it, and 
the Boston reprint of that Magazine for July, 1816, 
gives a map of it, showing that prior to that date 
it had been explored to a distance of eleven miles 
from the mouth. j. & Bt. 

Roxbury, Massachusetts. 


The Mammoth Cave is said to have been discovered in 
1808 by an old hunter who, while following the track of a 
bear, was led to it by the animal that had there taken refuge. 
During the war of 1812 large quantities of saltpetre were 
taken from the cave for the manufacture of gunpowder; and, 
indeed, the prints of the feet of the oxen that drew the salt- 
petre from the cave can be distinctly seen in the earth at the 
present day. In the summer of 1856, Clarence S. Bate, of 
Louisville, Kentucky, while exploring the cave, discovered 
at the end of the “long route’ an avenue of one mile in 
extent, thus making the cave twelve miles in length instead 
of eleven, as was supposed up to that time. 





Can you inform me, through your department 
of NoTES AND QUERIES, when, upon whom, and 
by what college, the degree of D.D. was first con- 
ferred in this country ? &. A.-T, 

Middletown, Conn. 


The first degree of D.D., in this country, was conferred 
upon Increase Mather, at Harvard, in 1692. 





“E Pluribus Unum.’’—Will some of the 
correspondents of PoTTER’s AMERICAN MONTHLY 
be good enough to inform me who proposed the 
above motto, and whether there be any tradition 
as to whence it was taken? It is one of the mot- 
toes of the ‘* Gentleman’s Magazine,’’ as appears 
by the title-page to Vol. X. (1740) now before me. 
It was certainly very happily adapted to our federa- 
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tive system ; but it seems odd that our forefathers 

should have gone to so trite a source for a national 

motto. I have been unable to find any classical 

authority for it. Re. Ms 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





The Newport Tower.—It has always been a matter of 
debate for what purpose, and by whom, the stone mill or 
tower at Newport, Rhode Island, was constructed. In the 
“* Magasin Pittoresque,” for 1841, published at Paris, there is 
an illustration at page 173 which seems to set the question at 
This engraving, after blotting out the sails and roof, is 
a perfect delineation of the tower or wind-mill at Newport, 
with the exception that the subject of debate at Newport is 


rest. 


| 
soldiers. 


Seeing him wet to the skin, stretched in the mud 
and water in his suffering condition, they determined to try 


| and make him more comfortable. 


They cut down a stout hickory tree, in which the sap was 
rising, and peeled the bark from it in large flakes; cut two 
forks and a pole, laid down a floor of bark and dead leaves, 
and roofed it, and closed one side, or rather one end of the 


| structure against the wind with bark, and left the other end 


ruder in its construction than the building at Chesterton, in | 


Warwickshire, designed by Inigo Jones, which is repre- 
sented in the French magazine. 
tower is built of the roughest stone, while the material of the 
old England mill-tower is, apparently, cut stone. Now, 
every one knows that the Puritans settled New England, and 
that their offshoots founded Newport. Many of the first 


The New England mill- | 


settlers of New England came directly or indirectly from | 
Lincolnshire and coterminous or neighboring counties. | 
exclaimed, “ What sort of an outlandish Indian fixin’ is 


in 
England by the Welland River, which rises on or near its 
Eastern line, and empties into The Wash. Jones was born 
about 1572, and already exercised the profession of an archi- 
tect in 1605. Many of his first attempts present imitations of 
the classical style, which includes the simple semi-circular 
It is more than likely that in the mill of 


Warwickshire has some communication with Boston 


Roman arch. 


Chestertown he took for his model one of the Roman round | 
| respect for his presence and rank could not restrain the 


towers that are to be found in different portions of England, 
or one of the old watch towers on the coast of Scotland 
alluded to, in this connection, by the author of “ Historical 
‘Sketches of Newport.” 
England architect followed the plan of a building he had 
seen in England, applied to the very same purpose—a wind- 
mill—than that a very questionable and long anterior Scandi- 


It is much more likely that a New | 


navian colony built a tower with Roman, not Gothic, arches, | 


for purposes of defence, on a plan which isolates every prin- 
ciple of military architecture applicable to forts or any other 
defensive works. 





Old Hickory.—The Americans are familiar with this 
sobriquet of General Andrew Jackson; yet very few know 
how it was earned by the old hero. The following explana- 
tion may be regarded as authentic, as it was derived origi- 
nally from General Jackson himself, by one of his messmates 
during the Creek War. 

During the campaign which included the battle of 


open. They then dried their blankets, and mide him a 
pallet in the tent they had constructed. They woke up the 
old General, and with some difficulty persuaded him to crawl 
in. With his saddle for a pillow, wrapped up in the dry 
blankets, and his feet to the fire, he slept snugly and soundly 
all night, well cased in hickory bark. 

The next morning an old man from the neighborhood 
came into camp with a jug of whisky, with which, after im- 
bibing quite freely himself, he gave the military party “a 
treat” as far as the liquor would go. He seemed to bea 
kind-hearted, jovial and patriotic old fellow—a sort of 
“privileged character” in his county. While staggering 
about among the camp-fires, full of fun and whisky, he 
blundered upon the little hickory bark tent, which imme- 
diately arrested his attention. After eyeing it a moment, he 
this ?”? and gave it a kick which tumbled down the queer- 
looking structure, and completely buried the old hero in the 
bark. As he struggled out of the ruins and looked fiercely 
around for the author of the mischief, the old toper recog- 
nized him and exclaimed: ‘“ Hello! Old Hickory! come 
out of your bark and join us in a drink.” 

There was something so ludicrous in the whole scene that 


merriment of the spectators. He very good-humoredly 
joined in laughing at the mishaps. As he rose up and shook 
the bark from him, he looked so tough and stern that they 
all gave him a hearty “ Hurrah for Old Hickory!” This 
was the first time he ever heard these words, which were 
afterwards shouted by the millions of his countrymen when- 
ever he appeared among them. 





The Lancaster Turnpike Road.—The turnpike road 


| from Philadelphia to Lancaster is said to be the oldest in the 


Emuckfau Creek, the army was moving rapidly to surprise | 


the Indians, and there were no tents. In the month of 
March a cold equinoctial rain began to fall, mingled with 
sleet, which lasted several days. The General was exposed 


and sore throat. 
a muddy bottom, while the rain poured down, and froze as 
it fell. 
became uneasy about him, although he did not complain, 


and laid down upon his blanket by the camp-fire with his | 


United States. The following account of the subscription to 
the stock is from the General Advertiser, June, 1792: 

“The State House garden, on Monday last, witnessed a 
scene of great bustle and confusion. To judge from the 
crowd and the impatience of the people to reach the win- 
dows, a stranger to the cause would have imagined they were 
pressing in to give their votes in a contested election for 
chief magistrate. But not so—subscriptions were receiving 
for the Lancaster Turnpike Road. From 11 in the morning 
to near 12 at night, the subscriptions remained open, and, 
when closed, 2276 shares were found subscribed! Each 


| subscriber advanced thirty dollars on his share; this, multi- 
to the weather, and was suffering severely with a bad cold 


At night he and his staff bivouacked in | 


Some of his escort, finding that he was very unwell, | 


plied by the number of shares, makes the sum of 68,283 dol- 
lars, subscribed and paid in about twelve hours. This shows 
no scarcity of cash. Six hundred is the number of shares 


limited by law; a lottery was therefore instituted to reduce 
the subscriptions to the legai number, the thirty dollars re- 
turned to those who are excluded by that lottery.’’ 
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Washington Society in 1807.—The following letter to 


a lady was written by Dr. Samuel L. Mitchill, while a mem-’ | 


ber of the Senate of the United States from the State of New 
York. As an interesting picture of society in the national 
capital more than seventy years ago, it seems worth preserv- 
ing in the pages of the AMERICAN MONTHLY: 
“ WASHINGTON, Fanuary 31, 1807. 

.... “The greatest exhibition in Washington is the 
Levee of Mr. Jefferson on New Years’ day. A large num- 
ber of fashionable and respectable people here make it a point 
to visit the President on the first day of January, and that 
gentleman is always civil enough to be at home and receive 
them. It is the only great levee-day at our court. On this 
occasion the company assembles voluntarily, and without 
invitation. Among the personages present I observed the 
King and Queen of the Maudaus, a tribe of Indians living 
about 1600 miles up the river Missouri. His Majesty was 
dressed in a sort of regimental coat, given him by the Gov- 
ernment since his arrival, and her Majesty, wrapped in a 
blanket, sat on one of the sofas in the great audience cham- 
bers, and received the visits of the ladies and people of 
quality. When I had the honor of being introduced she 
did not rise, nor did she quit her seat during any part of the 
ceremony. Another person of distinction was the French 
minister. This great military character is distinguished by 
the uncommon size and extent of his whiskers, which cover 
the greater part of his cheeks, and also by the profusion of 
lace covering his full dress-coat. The British minister and 
lady were there. They have lately succeeded Mr. and Mrs. 
Merry, and being newly arrived they attracted a good deal 
of notice, particularly the lady, who is a pretty Philadelphian. 

“The greater part of the Senators were there; and the 


. . . ' 
few whose wives were in town brought them thither to par- | 


take of this great exhibition. So were present the principal 
heads of the Executive Departments, with their helpmates. 
They came forth on this grand occasion to pay the homage 
of their respects to the Chief Magistrate of the nation. 
members of the House of Representatives, the respectable 
resident inhabitants, the officers of the Army and Navy, the 
strangers of consideration who happened to be in the city, 


and the Osage Indians, men and women, little and big, | 


crowded into the President’s house to share in the festivities 
of the morning. 
sembly, brilliant as you may suppose, great mirth and humor 
prevailed, and you may easily conceive wherefore, when it 
is computed that besides the smiles, cordiality and welcome 


which the company received from their generous entertainer, | 
they consumed for him a quarter cask of wine, a barrel of | 
punch, and a hundred weight of cake, besides other nick. | 
While the refreshments | 


nacks to a considerable amount. 
were passing around and the company were helping them- 
selves, a band of music entertained them with martial and 
enlivening airs. Before the hour of dinner the assemblage of 
people dispersed, well pleaséd with their manner of spend- 
ing the morning, and in high hope that Mr. Jefferson might 
long continue in the Presidential chair. The ladies in parti- 
cular were charmed with his handsome way of doing things. 

“ The dancing assemblies are conducted very much as they 
have been for several years. Minuets are quite out of fash- 
ion, but contré-dances and cotillions are as much in vogue as 


The | 


The day was very favorable, and the as- | 


| ever. The ball opens with the former, and after a few sets 
the dancers generally enter upon the cotillion. The ladies, 
generally speaking, dress in gay colors, and with a greater 
display of finery than our New Yorkers ; they therefore ap- 
pear to advantage on the floor. I think the rooms this year 
contain a greater proportion of beauty, but the belles are less 
numerous than heretofore. Still, as you know, the scarcity of 
the commodity makes it the more dear and valuable. Private 
parties are frequent. I have told you before that there is a 
great deal of high life at Washington—there are a number 
of families here who delight in gay, fashionable displays ; 
the succession of these renders the place agreeable enough 
for polite strangers of all sorts, and particularly for ladies— 
| a woman of quality who is fond of racketing and carousing 
need be at no loss for occupation at Washington during the 
session of Congress. At these gatherings, the individuals 
assembled amuse themselves in the customary way. Tea 
and coffee, cakes, fruits, lemonade and wines and other re- 
freshments are offered. Talking parties, whist parties, loo 
parties, music and dancing parties, are formed in the several 
chambers thrown open on the occasion, according to the 
humor of the guests, and other circumstances. Many of the 
ladies refuse to gamble; but with others cards are almost 
the necessaries of life, and some of the fair creatures have 
acquired considerable skill in their use, Pockets are not yet 
restored to their places, while reticules and bags are quite 
in disuse. The nudity of dress which has prevailed for the 
| several past years is still in fashion, and shape appears 
through the transparencies as plain as ever, 

“‘ The president of the Senate is much more indulgent to 
the ladies than his predecessor was. Colonel Burr excluded 
them from the fires and floor where the senators sit, and 
confined them to the gallery ; but Clinton admits them to the 
places they before occupied in the lobby. The consequence 
| is, that the presiding officer, who is a man of gallant spirit 
and feeling, has the fair full in his eye and enlivens himself 
with the prospect during a tedious debate. The senators, 
| too, can now and then leave their scarlet arm-chairs and 
| relieve their weary limbs, while they saunter about the 
| lobby, and pay their adorations to the sovereigns of the land.” 





Demoralize.—In a letter addressed to the New York 
Commercial Advertiser, and published in that journal on the 
| gth of January, 1801, Webster claimed that this word had 
been introduced into the language by him, and that he first 
used it in a pamphlet published in 1794. He alludes, prob- 
ably, to his brochure, entitled “ The Revolution in France.” 
Oddly enough, the last edition of his Dictionary refers the 
word to Walsh, whose first work, ‘* A Letter on the Genius 
and Disposition of the French Government,” did not appear 
| till 1810, and who was but ten years old when Webster’s 

pamphlet was published. Webster himself, in the first edi- 

tion of his Dictionary (2 Vols., 4°., N. Y., 1828), quotes 

Grattan on Catholic Petition as authority for its use; but as 

this has been omitted in subsequent editions, we infer that 

the citation was considered erroneous. In a conversation 
| with Lyell, during the latter’s visit to this country, the great 
lexicographer stated that this was the on/y word he ever in- 
vented. Worcester, we may add, fastens it upon the Crété- 
cal Review (1756-1817), but gives no date. 
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Home Religion.—We have seldom seen anything so ex- 
pressive of our own sentiments upon the subject of home reli- 
gion, as is embodied in the extract we quote from one of our 
exchanges, and we can none too forcibly impress upon the 
minds of our readers the truth of the maxims therein set 
forth. We sincerely wish that more of it existed in our 
home circles. 

“Home religion is a thing of the heart—which is the 
same as saying it is a thing of love. It may exist in connec- 
tion with forms, and it may exist in its sweetest unfolding, 
independent of forms, It may say grace at the table, and it 
may not say grace at the table. It may be gifted to sustain 
a family altar, and it may not have the gift requisite. But if 
the heart be right, there shall be grace and prayerfulness, 
albeit forms be lacking in the family. There is a way of 
eating your food which thanks God better than any formal 
grace-saying that can be devised. There is a way of kissing 
the wife after the meal, and the husband in leaving for his 
office, which covers the whole ground between husband and 
wife intended to be covered by the influence of the family 
altar. We have known a man ask a blessing on food which 
he himself condemned in the very next breath. To thank 
God for food, and scold your wife or the cook in the next 
breath because the steak is overdone, or the cakes not 
browned to your suiting, or the tea too strong, is something 
more, friend, than impiety ; it is indecency. Home religion 
should be loving first of all, and last of all it should be—lov- 
ing. Itshould be patient, too, especially on those days 
when it is hard to be patient. It should’ be cheerful, espe- 
cially when it takes wit to invent occasions of mirthfulness. 
It should be brave, not to face the troubles that are without, 
but the troubles that are within. A kindly word, a pleasant 
speech, a cheerful or sympathetic look, a touch of the hand 
in the old tender fashion of the courting days, a stroking of 
the cheek and the soft movement of the palm over the hair— 
“Foolish tricks?”” You are a fool if you say it, friend. 
You didn’t think they were foolish tricks once, and you were 
wiser then than you are now that you have dropped them, 
A little more courting in married life would keep married 
life what courtship is. The foolishness of love is wiser than 
the wisdom of hate, and the more foolish you are in these 
directions, the happier will your homes be, and the sweeter 
will your home religion be.” 


What Every House Needs.—There is no subject 
upon which the characteristic American spends more con- 
sideration and thought than that of his house or dwelling, 
the best mode of building it, and how to obiain all the most 
modern appliances or conveniences in its construction. He 
consults every consideration looking to the health and com- 
fort of himself and family, and in this commendable trait is 
truly deserving of great praise. Nowhere else in the world, 
we believe, can be found such cheerful and comfortable 
homes as are possessed by the average American, and 
wherein may be found so many appliances for personal con- 








venience and comfort, Yet our modern architects have 
something more to learn before they can claim the construc- 
tion of a truly model house. One of the worst faults of our 
very faulty modern architecture, as applied to houses, is 
found in the fact that our architects do not take into their 
plan the possibilities of sickness in the family. Now, no 
house is properly constructed that has not in it a room or 
rooms expressly designed for the accommodation of the sick 
and infirm. This room should, in the first place, have a 
warm, sunny exposure. The window light should be ample, 
and command the widest possible view. The first essential 
in a sick room is a good, liberal fireplace. Through it, 
and by means of the warmth which it generates, the whole 
room is kept, in its atmospheric conditions, wholesome and 
pure. Not only so, but a slow, burning fire, with its lights 
and shades, its rising sparks and glowing brands, its curling 
and many-colored smoke and its changeful embers, furnishes 
ceaseless diversion to the sick one who lies watching it. 
Nothing is more soothing and quieting than the influence 
which subtly steals into the senses of him who gazes dreamily 
into the gentle flame. It is companionship itself. The 
walls, too, should have their proper adornments. Pictures 
that suggest quiet and peace, and the free, fresh life of 
Nature outside, should be on them. A bracket, with its 
vases of flowers; a green clambering vine, clinging ambi- 
tiously to the ceiling; a library case filled with familiar 
books ; curtains that soften the light while admitting it—all 
these are helpful to one who lies in weakness, and can take 
no more of life than what the little room reveals, The 
object of the construction and location of a sick room should 
be to give perfect accommodation and protection to the 
invalid, while at the same time it suggests the beauty and 
freedom of being unconfined—-the life and animation of the 
great out-door world beyond. 


The Moth.—As the time is approaching when these pests 
of the careful housewife will begin their work, a word con- 
cerning them and their habits may not be amiss, There are 
four distinct varieties: the clothes-moth, fur-moth, carpet- 
moth and hair-moth, each extremely destructive, and taking 
its name from the article which it most loves to destroy. All 
moths work in the dark; hence clothing, furs or carpets ex- 
posed to the light are not in so much danger as when put 
away in the dark. The worms are torpid and do not work 
during the cold of the winter. Early in spring they change 
into crysalids, and again in about three weeks they transform 
into winged moths, when they ‘ly about the house during the 
evening until Mayor June. Then they lay their eggs, always 
in dark places, and immediately after, die. The eggs, which 
are to small to be detected with the naked eye, hatch out in 
about two weeks, and the young worms immediately proceed 
to work. As the parent moth takes good care to lay the 
eggs where they will do most harm, the worm begins to gnaw 
the substance about it, and rolling itself in the fragments, 
sleeps and eats the whole summer through, though from the 
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havoc it makes, it appears to eat more than it sleeps. When 
a house once becomes infested with these pests, it is difficult 
to exterminate them. Many remedies have been suggested : 
camphor, pepper, carbolic acid, etc., and these are useful to 
a certain extent, for the moth will not deposit its eggs where 
these substances are; but the eggs once laid, none of these 
remedies will kill them. The best way is to clear out all 
closets and trunks early in the spring. Wash with a sponge 
dipped in a mixture of ammonia and alcohol. Everything 
the closets or trunks contain should be shaken and well-aired. 
Furs should not be worn late in the season. They should 
be combed carefully with a dressing-comb, beaten and aired, 
sprinkled with camphor gum, and wrapped in linen, sewed 
up, and then put ina paper bag. Newspaper is not strong 
enough; brown wrapping-paper is better. Paper boxes may 
be used, but should be pasted securely, so nothing can enter. 
Cedar chests will effectually keep out moths; but few are so 
fortunate as to possess these. Any article of fur which has 
previously been troubled with moths should be opened and 
examined in July, to make sure no moth is harbored in them 
despite the precautions taken. This process, pursued reso- 
lutely year after year, will keep a house almost, if not en- 
tirely, free from the moth, and save much destruction and 
annoyance, 


Fashion Notes.—At the opening of the Salon, Paris, 
the prettiest bonnet was a Diana Vernon in black straw, 
with low crown and wide brim, trimmed with well-curled 
black feathers and a peacock-green aigrette at the side where 
the brim turned up. Another Diana Vernon bonnet was in 
white straw, trimmed with brown feathers. There were 
bonnets made entirely of currants, and covered over with 
white tulle; others of strawberries, others of cherries in the 
same way. The bell-shaped bonnet with its sweeping plume 
and flower at the back is not graceful-looking ; but, when 
well worn, and to a certain type of face, it proves eminently 
becoming. The Empire bonnet in the new Pompadour 
straw, is enormously worn; so is the Clarissa Harlow, 
which is made in Leghorn straw; the brim comes forward 
on the forehead, and is lined with dark velvet; a tuft of 
flowers at the side, and another tuft at the back of the ear. 
It may be said that every shape in bonnets is worn, from 
historic bonnets to the production of a passing fancy; there 
are even at this season white straw bonnets, trimmed with 
plush, and tied with plush strings. Flowers to correspond 
with the season are to be mostly worn, primroses and violets 
now, hawthorn and roses later ; and in the autumn brambles 
and chrysanthemums. 


Over the more formal tea-gowns now in fashion very 
pretty aprons are worn of muslin or nainsook. The shape is 
similar to the lawn-tennis apron, with a bib. Frills of the 
same material or of lace trim them, and a coquettish pocket 
adorns one side. A cap to match is generally worn with the 
apron. The favorite lace for trimming purposes is the 
Breton, which is ribbon net darned in the style of the lace 
made by our great-grandmothers, This lace is easily worked, 
and may be cheaply purchased; but many ladies possess 
quantities of it in their old stocks of lace, and it is none the 
worse for the coloring it has acquired by age. Breton lace 





is used for all the- purposes for which Torchon has been so 
popular; it will not wear so well for underclothing, but its 
delicacy makes it a fitter trimming for caps, fichus, etc. 
We have seen some dainty little head-dresses made entirely 
of frills of Breton lace, so artistically arranged that they 
appeared to be simply thrown upon the hair. Thick ruffles 
of it have a becoming effect. The favorite ruffle has a 
straight piece of the lace, like a stand-up collar, going tight 
round the throat, and the thickly-pleated frill is attached to 
this by an occasional stitch. By this means the ruffle keeps 
its form, and does not fall in a shapeless fashion over the 
dress after being once worn. Black satin, which is much 
used for jackets and mantles lined with fur, is not a pretty or 
lady-like material for out-of-doors. The lights in black satin 
are always too white, and in the open air, with a gray sky 
overhead, they assume a steely tone which is hard and un- 
becoming. There are some fabrics which are only fitted for 
the warm, subdued light of the drawing-room; satin is one 
of them. We have seen some pretty material for evening 
dresses for slight mourning—black gauze, grenadine, or 
tulle, with threads of silver running closely through it, and 
the same materials embroidered with silver wheat-ears and 
other devices. Silver flowers are made to trim these dresses, 
but they look well looped up with reai white chrysanthemums 
or Marguerites. 


Polish for Gloves.—Among the latest novelties, we 
notice a composition in a liquid form, named ‘* Lua-Laba,” 
imported from France, where it obtained a medal last year 
at the Paris Exposition. Its special use is to give a lasting 
gloss and restore its natural elasticity to kid, either in the 
shape of gloves or shoes. It is known that black kid gloves 
are apt to become hard when kept in stock any length of 
time, more so in fact than any other color, and no other 
color shows cracks so much as black, nor gives so much 
cause of complaint in that respect. But with the application 
of a small quantity of this fluid all cracks are filled and 
covered, the original elasticity restored, a lasting gloss given, 
and the gloves rendered saleable again. In the same way 
kid shoes can be treated. 


Perfect gardens of flowers are worn within the brim of 
some of the poke bonnets, whilst others are lined with drawn 
silk or satin, and bear a tuft of feathers on the crown, nod- 
ding over the front. Flowers as absurd in size as a prize 
gooseberry are manufactured for bonnets and evening. coif- 
fures. Poppies as big as dinner-plates, hollyhocks, sun- 
flowers, and peonies are some of the blossoms chosen for 
decoration this year. 


Handkerchiefs are more used as trimmings for dresses 
than for the manufacture of whole costumes. We have seen 
one gray cashmere trimmed entirely with checked handker- 
chiefs the same color; one formed part of the tunic, another 
was puffed at the back, with two corners falling down like a 
sash. The half of another was arranged at the neck @ /a 
fishwife, and the remainder was placed like a three-cornered 
cuff, on each sleeve. Another stone-colored dress had bright 
tartan handkerchiefs arranged in the same style. 
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The Home of John Sherman.—In the next issue of the 
MONTHLY will appear an article on this timely and appro- 
priate subject, written by one of our enterprising Western 
contributors. The article will be properly illustrated through- 
out, and form a prominent feature of the number, both by 
reason of its special merits, as well as of the prominence in 
financial and political circles attained by the subject of the 
sketch. 


Through the courtesy of the officers of the Camden and 
Atlantic Railroad, we, in company with other invited guests, 
representing almost every business and professional interest 
of the city, were afforded the pleasure of a visit to the “ City 
by the Sea’’ on the 5th ult., the day being the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the road’s existence. The day proved a most 
delightful one, and the run of sixty miles was made in a lit- 
tle over two hours. Upon arrival at the Excursion House, 
the excursionists organized a meeting, by calling Charles D, 
Freeman, Esq., to the chair, and naming a number of other 
well-known and prominent gentlemen as vice-presidents and 
secretaries. Mr. Freeman, who is also the present able and 
courteous president of the road, then opened the meeting by 
stating its objects, and in a few timely and appropriate re- 
marks, reviewed the history of the Camden and Atlantic 
Road and its terminus, ‘the City by the Sea,” favorably 
contrasting their past with their present condition, and 
graphically demonstrated what private and corporate enter- 
prise may accomplish when properly directed. Upon the 
conclusion of President Freeman’s address, Mayor Bryant of 
Atlantic City stepped forward, and in eloquently-expressed 


terms welcomed the excursionists to the freedom of the city, | 


stating that he did so, both by resolution of the city authori- 
ties, as well as by direction of its citizens and business men; 
that as guests of the city we might eat, ride anywhere, and 
sail on old ocean’s billows to ourjheart’s content without 
cost; that for that day we should find everything literally 
free. We never like to make any invidious distinctions; but 
really we could not help voting the mayor a boss talker; he 
made us forget, for the time being, all envy of that other 
great American excursionist, U. S. Grant. We felt our- 
selves honored beyond all anticipation. The mayor was 
followed by several other speakers, after which the party 
adjourned to the large dining-hall of the Excursion House, 
where a fine collation had been prepared for it by the citi- 
zens, 

During the rest of the day the guests separated, and visited 
in groups the various points of interest in and about the 
city, and until the time of departure of trains for home in 
the evening. On every hand we noted the universal expres- 
sion of delight and pleasure enjoyed on this occasion, and as 
one which will be pleasantly remembered for many days. 

We had the pleasure, during our sojourn, of enjoying the 
hospitalities of our friend Palmer, of the Lafayette House, 
located at the terminus of the Narrow Gauge Road; a host 
well fitted both by nature and experience for the house over 


| which he so ably rules. 


| the need of such alarms? 


He is a pleasant and courteous 
gentleman, and one who deems it a pleasure to cater to the 
wishes of his numerous guests. Any of our friends visiting 
the shore this season should not fail to give him a call. 
They will find all the comforts of a home, together with the 
usual concomitants of a seaside resort. 

We returned home after a pleasant ride; naught to mar 
the pleasures of our trip, excepting a storm of hail and rain, 
which closed the day in determined style. 


The inmates of the madhouse at Washington, from last 


, accounts, seem to have subsided and calmed down some- 


what, owing to the fact, no doubt, that the growing heat of 
the summer has taken the starch out of their dignified and 
saintly bosoms. Fighting in cold weather is entirely differ- 
ent from fighting in hot weather, as we happen to know 
from personal experience. We also have learned that men 
who talk the most, and prate so much of their loyalty and 
patriotism, are very poor fighters. Those that flaunt the 
“‘ bloody shirt,” and sneeringly deride a conquered enemy 
with the cry of “rebel brigadiers,” are not those who stood 
in the breach and received the enemy’s bullets sixteen years 
ago! The loyalty and patriotism of such is devoted to party 
instead of country, and rather than sacrifice one particle of 
their party’s interests, they would stop at nothing short of 
revolution to accomplish its aims. Every step in legislation 
is governed by the probable effects or influence which it may 


| have on the future success of the party, and in consideration 


of which, any measures, however impolitic or imprudent, 
will be resorted to with that object in view. 

We deem it high time that the American people should 
frown down any party or set of men that will persist in keep- 
ing alive sectional animosities and sectional hatred. The 


| issues of the great rebellion have been decided, and that 


finally. And further it is conclusively established, to our 
mind at least, that this government and nation is not to be 
destroyed by an enemy either from within or without. We 
have had trials enough at least to demonstrate it; hence why 
While many are of the opinion 
that the issue determined by the war left the Southern States 
in the condition of territories, and subject to the control of 
the Federal Government, we beg leave to say that such was 
not the fact. The true issue was, the right of a State to 
secede. This assumed right to secede, we take it, was set- 
tled adversely, since the Federal authority, in the exercise of 
its powers, supported by the loyal States, put down the re- 
bellious subjects, and compelled obedience to its laws. Un- 
der constitutional provisions, it became the duty of Congress 
to provide those States, by reason of their then disorganized 
conditions, with republican forms of governments. This 
was done; and more too, the policy of which we have always 
questioned, however. 

Upon the advent of President Hayes, the troops were re- 
moved, and with them the last vestige of Federal interfer- 
ence. From that time on, we ask, were they not én an 
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equality with all the other States so far as their State and 
Federal relations are concerned? If so, then why should 
they still become the subject of such treatment as they receive 
and have received during the present session at the hands of 
Northern doughty warriors? Does a lack of confidence, ex- 
hibitions of personal and political malice, with ever-and- 
anon recurring bitter and sneering reflections upon the past, 
seem the likely course to pursue to restore friendly feelings 
and amicable relations between the North and the South? 
We think not, and in this we believe we will be sustained by 
the mass of the American people. 

We agree with Upson of Texas, who has just entered the 
House, in his statement that Congress needed “ brains.” 
This is about what any madhouse needs! But we fear the 
only way of introducing brains into Congress, will be to dis- 
charge the madcaps now there, and supply their places with 
men who possess brains, men of enlarged views, men who 
can rise above party dictation, and when the occasion demands 
can step forward and espouse and defend the best interests 
of the country, be it of the North, the South, the East or the 
West. 


Umbrella Making in Philadelphia.—A business of an 
undemonstrative kind that is seldom mentioned in Congres- 
sional speeches or newspaper articles, but which annually 
produces articles whose value is counted by thousands of 
pounds, is that of umbrella making. The principal manu- 





factory isin Philadelphia. In busy times one firm turns out 
3,000 umbrellas a day. It employs from 300 to 500 hands. 
Where is the market for this immense number of umbrellas ? 
the reader may ask. Exclusively in the United States. 
Take the last census, and allow six persons to the family, 
and one umbrella every two years to each family, and 
you get the round figure of 3,000,000 umbrellas annually 
as the number required to supply the wants of the country. 
So there is demand enough to require the products of many 
such establishments as that referred to. The cheaper kinds 
of umbrellas are exclusively of home manufacture, althongh 
the materials are largely imported ; but most of the silk um- 
brellas sold in America have, until recently, been brought 
from England, or if made here, have been merely put to- 
gether of English material. The American makers have 
for a long time had the advantage of a tariff of 60 per cent. ; 
but then they have had to pay 60 per cent, duty on their im- 
ported silk, 45 per cent. on the ribs, and 35 per cent. on the 
sticks; so that, when the cost of the material in an umbrella 
was counted up, the actual protection amounted to 10 per 
cent. There are factories in Paterson, New Jersey, which 
make the strong flexible fabric essential for a good umbrella 
cover that will endure rain and sun and rough usage. Much 
of the wood is imported, and must be, because it is of tropi- 
cal growth. The manufacture of ribs is a separate business. 
The best ones still come from Sheffield. A few of good 
quality are made in Philadelphia. 
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The Abbe’s Temptation. By EMILE ZOLA, author of 
“ L’Assommoir,” and “ Helene.’ Translated by JOuN 
STIRLING. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
Zola, we are free to say, is not our type of a novelist. 

True, he is a vea/is¢ in the sense that realism is understood; 

but he gives us too much, much too much, of the disgusting 

pictures of human misery and wretchedness in French society. 

True it is that there is a large class of American readers 

that admire his style, because it panders to a taste morally 

depraved; and no doubt the emanations from his pen will 
continue to find readers everywhere, through no other motive 
than the love they have for just such rehearsals of the inde- 
cent and immoral practices of that 4/asé society which infests 
the French nation. 

As a writer, Zola is unexceptionable, and he undoubtedly 
possesses the ability that should place him in the foremost 
ranks of living novelists, were he to curb his propensity for 


trespassing on the sensational in everything that savors of the | 


gross and immoral. Dickens, probably the greatest rea/ist 
that ever wrote a novel, respected the good moral sense of 
his prospective readers, by judiciously avoiding everything of 
a like character in his writings; yet who had a more suc 


cessful reception from the world of readers than he? Whose | 


writings taught greater moral lessons, and elevated mankind 
more than his? 


The writings of Zola may teach a great lesson; but it is a | 


lesson not great in the sense that we would have it. The 
love that moves the characters in the scenes that he depicts 
is not pure, cannot be pure, and hence, instead of influenc- 
ing the reader to thoughts of admiration and appreciation of 
moral heroism displayed, turns him away in utter disgust. 


‘*Markof,” the Russian Violinist. By Hrnry Grr- 
VILLE. Zyanslated by Miss HELEN STANLEY. Pii/adel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

Henry Greville, in this, her latest novel, appears to the 
best advantage in her special forte, the delineation of Rus- 
sian life and society. There is that purity and charming 
grace pervading ‘its every page that fails not to please and 
comfort the reader. Free of everything of a sensational 
character, and pure and chaste in tone and expression, it 
commends itself strongly to the appreciation of the cultivated 
and refined reader. 

The contrast between Greville and Zola is too marked to 
be overlooked, and we for one cannot agree with Zola’s 
argument in support of his theory as expressed by himself. 
He assumes to paint society with the veil torn off. If he 
depicts immorality, it is because the immorality is there. 
At least such is his excuse, and he has himself defined his 
position : 

‘| have my own view about the so-called morality of fash- 
ionable novels, I believe that this morality is all woven 
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P P : | 
from immorality, and that nothing can be more hurtful to | 


heart and mind than the hypocritical distortion of truth, and 


the jesuitical treatment of passions restrained by the sense of | 


propriety.” 

He declares that “ at the present time the romance has 
become the instrument of the age, the great investigation of 
man and nature.” True; but it is an investigation for the 
purpose of improvement. If it results in contemplating de- 


gradation with complacency, if apathy is to be substituted | 


for energy, if the mask is removed for the gratification of a 


morbid ‘curiosity, then it were better that the whole truth | 


were not known, lest the contagion of a part may affect the 
whole, and familiarity gradually take away all desire for 
change. 


An-as-tar-ta; or, a Trip to Ould Nick’s Land. By 
MAURICE LANGHORNE. Washington, D. C. 
This is the title of a diminutive work which reaches us, 
we presume, through the courtesy of its author. It purports 
to be, from the wording of its title-page, equal to “ Gulliver’s 


Travels” and “ Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress,” and more in- | 


teresting than either. Something in its character is to par- 


take of the historical, political, allegorical and metaphorical ; 


but we are at a loss to see just where it comes in. From its 
inception to the end we find but a mass of jargon intended 
to throw discredit upon institutions of which the author has 
no just or proper conceptions whatever. We are inclined tu 
think him somewhat of a cynic in his nature, more given to 
grieving over imaginary troubles than to exercising those 


mains, by the utmost vigilance and precaution. Were this 
otherwise, could it be supposed for a moment that the tie that 
binds in fellowship the Jew and the Gentile, the Baptist and 
the Presbyterian, the Methodist and the Unitarian, and more- 
over the Democratic and the Republican politician, could long 
remain indissoluble? If not in matters of religion or folitics, 
as demonstrated, how much greater the needed caution 
against warring on worldly business! Either would prove 
highly fatal; and none appreciate this fact more than the 
Freemasons themselves. 

The arguments of the author of this work are founded 
upon avery weak system of reasoning indeed, and in his 
several deductions therefrom would have his readers infer 
| that secret societies are the cause of all our Jolitical and 
| business evils more or less. And he would have us to under- 

stand likewise, that ¢key have been the cause of his failure 
| (if he has failed) in meeting with success in life. Judging, 
however, and at this distance from the scene, of the cause or 
causes which have worked against him to a much greater ex- 
tent than those assigned by him, we would point out one at 
least, which militated very heavily against him, we should 
think. It was the rice he placed upon his work of Anas- 
tarta. The percentage of Ould Nick in Chapter IX. must 
have blinded him when he settled upon that figure. 

In a charitable spirit we will dismiss friend Langhorne’s 
case by giving him a little parting advice, trusting he may 
duly appreciate it, and govern himself by it: ‘“ Never 
oppose anything that you do not fully understand, and in all 
cases ‘ be sure you are right defore you go ahead.’”’ 


innate faculties of the mind which a just and beneficient | 


Creator has bestowed upon his creatures to enable them to 


overcome all obstacles in their pathway to success in life. | 


In this view we are borne out by his preface, which we in 
part quote: 

“ Ilaving at quite an early age been crippled in both hands 
and one leg, as a matter of course in the race for success in 
this life, my chances at best were unequal to those of ordi- 
nary men. 
just, unfair discriminations against me by secret societies, 
the pathway of life seemed hard indeed. To aman who 
does not believe in secret societies, and so expresses himself, 


in a country where such concerns prosper, there seems no | 
Poli- | 
tics is almost entirely controlled by these secret societies, and | 


avenue for preferment open except that of honest toil. 


a large number of our best men are deterred on this account 
from taking an interest in the government of their own 
country; and in the various other walks of their life their 


effects are felt to such an extent that it is imprudent for any | 


one, not a member of the Masonic order, or the I. O. O. F.’s, 
to engage in certain kinds of business.” 

We sincerely sympathize with the author in his physical 
misfortunes; but must take exceptions to the wholesale 
charge he makes “ of unjust, unfair discriminations” against 
him by secret societies. 
either in business, religion or politics. Its tenets forbid 
these subjects from entering its portals, and within it every 
man is recognized only as a brother regardless of his business, 
religion or politics. It supports no business, religion, or 
political party specially as such; but on the contrary guards 
against every seeming encroachment of these upon its do- 


When to these disabilities were added the un- | 


Freemasonry wars against no man, | 


| Ohio Statistics, 1878. Lmbodied in the Report of the 

Secretary of State of Ohio, for that year. 

We are greatly indebted to our friend Isaac Smucker, Esq,, 
of Newark, Ohio, for a copy of this very valuable and in- 
| structive compilation of statistics. We find on examination 
| that Mr. Smucker has furnished some excellent data, in con- 
| nection with the early history of the State, which he has 
gathered from the most available sources, and carefully com- 
| piled for the work. The services of Mr. Smucker in this 
| behalf must prove of incalculable benefit to the future his- 
| torian of the Buckeye State, since he has placed the matter 
in the most judicious position for future preservation. 


Old: Copp’s Hill and Burial Ground ; with Historical 
Sketches. By E. MCDONALD, Superintendent, Copp's Hill. 
Boston: A. Williams & Co. 

A pamphlet of twenty-eight pages, recording the early in- 
cidents connected with this once well-known locality of Bos- 
ton. To the rising generation the reading of this little work 
| must prove of much interest, while to their sires it may 
| bring many recollections of things long since forgotten. 


Expression in Art.—Taine tells us that * at the apex of 
nature are sovereign forces which master all others; at the 
| apex of art are masterpieces which surpass all others; both 

heights are ona level, and the sovereign forces of nature 


are declared through the masterpieces of art.’? Thus the 
| masterpiece is that in which the greatest force receives the 

| highest development. 
A true work of art, like a work of nature, never ceases 
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to open boundlessly before the mind. 
are impressed,—it produces its effect; but it can never be 


We examine, we 


all comprehended, still less can its essence be expressed in | 


words. 
The worst picture can speak to our perception and imagi- 


nation, for it sets them in motion, makes them free, and | 


leaves them to themselves. 
perceptions, but by a higher language, which we are com- 
pelled to hear. It chains the feelings and the imagination ; 
it holds us fast in spite of ourselves ; we cannot act our will 


The best speaks also to our | 


with the perfect; we are compelled to give ourselves up to | 


it, to receive ourselves back again, raised and ennobled. 
Sculpture is justly entitled to the high rank it holds, be- 
cause it can and must carry expression to its highest point of 


| forms. 


perfection, from the fact that it leaves man only the abso- | 


lutely essential. 

We know that in those countries where the figure and 
character of man have been most diligently studied and 
analyzed, expression in art has reached the highest state of 
development. 

The human figure, so astonishing in its structure, combin- 
ing so many principles and powers, so beautiful in its con- 
tour and colors, so varied by sex, age, motion and sentiment, 
cannot be represented from cursory observations; it must be 
understood before it can be imitated. Therefore Greek 
sculpture did not rise to excellence until anatomy, geometry, 
and numbers had enabled the artist to determine in his 
drawing proportions and motion. 

By comparing the monuments of antiquity with each 


other we ascertain their history, unravel the philosophy and | 


determine the science of the times. The greater the artist, 
the more profoundly does he manifest the temperament of his 
race. Without any suspicion of it he, like the poet, fur- 
nishes to history the most fruitful documents; he extracts 


historian discerns in pictures the corporeal instincts of a 
people as he discerns in literature the spiritual aptitudes of 
a civilization. 

A poet speaks by words; the painter and sculptor, by 
action. Expression distinguishes the species of action in 
the whole and in all the parts, in the faces, figures, limbs, 
and extremities. Whether the story be heroic, grave, or 
tender, it is the very soul of composition; it animates its 
characters, engages the attention, and excites an interest 
which compensates for a multitude of defects, while the most 
admirable execution, without a just and lively expression, 
will be disregarded as laborious inanity, or contemned as 
an illusory endeavor to impose on the feelings and the un- 
derstanding. ‘ There exists between expression and beauty 
an immense interval and even an apparent contradiction. The 
interval is that which separates Christianity from antiquity. 
The stronger the expression, the more physical beauty is 
sacrificed to moral beauty. Pagan sculpture is thus measured 
in its expression.” 
upon the face which it would have distorted, the sculptor 


Instead of concentrating the sentiment | light and shadow with this color alone, provided he conform 





should move before the eye, a passing moment must, of 
course, be chosen. In the Laocoon the moment is best ex- 
pressed: but a moment ago not a single part of the whole 
was to be found in the position it now holds, and in another 
instant all will be changed again. 

Under the empire of mythology, which referred all creation 
to man and recognized in the gods only perfect men, ren- 
dered immortal by beauty, the favorite and dominant art 
must have been sculpture. Those beautiful realities, the 
rivers, the mountains, the trees and the flowers, the infinite 
heaven, the immense sea, were represented only by human 
How could painting display its brilliancy and elo- 
quence when Nature, which contains in itself the treasury of 
light, and in this treasury all the colors of the pallet, was 
wanting to its representation ? 

Painting purifies by its mute eloquence. “In sculpture’’ 
says Joubert, “the expression is all on the surface; in paint- 


| ing it ought to be within; in this, beauty is intaglio; in re- 


lets it permeate the whole figure; he puts it into the gesture | 


which is the expression of the soul in movement, or into the 
attitude which is its expression in repose. 
The expression of the moment, in a work of art, is of the 


highest importance, for when it is intended that the model | 





lief, in that.” The philosopher writes his thoughts for those 
who can think as he does, and who know how to read. The 
painter shows his thoughts to all who have eyes to see. 
“The artist will necessarily represent the human figure 
by its peculiar, even accidental characteristics; for this, paint- 
ing will be the most fitting art, because it furnishes to expres- 
sion immense resources—air, space, perspective, landscape, 
light and shadow, color.” We may regard Color, in paint- 
ing, an essential, almost indispensable element, since having 
all Nature to represent, the painter cannot make her speak 
without borrowing her language. But the great painters who 
make the woof of their work of human figures will none the 
less continue to seek expression by attitude, gesture, move- 
ment. Color is the peculiar characteristic of the lower forms 
of nature, while the drawing becomes the medium of expres- 


| Sion, more and more dominant the higher we rise in the 
and amplifies the essential of the moral being, while the | 


scale of being. 

Eugene Delacroix became one of the greatest colorists of 
of modern times; we might even say the greatest, for he sur- 
passed all others, not only in the esthetic language of his 
coloring, but in the prodigious variety of his motives and the 
arrangement of his colors. “ Like a singer, endowed with 
the whole register of the human voice, he has widened the 
limits of painting by adding new expression to the language 
of art.” 


A monument that appears simple and grand by moonlight 


| may lose these qualities in the light of day, if it is loaded with 


details and dwarfed by superfluous ornaments which were 
lost sight of in the uncertain light of the moon. A piece of 
sculpture expressive, almost tragic, might change its character 
if its place were changed, and if, instead of being lighted 
from above, it received its light from below. On ‘the con- 
trary, the painter draws his light from his color-box, and 
even if it should please him to use only the different shades 
of the same color, he is free to distribute upon his work 


to optical law. ‘It is the sun that lights up the canvas of 
the painter; but it is the painter himself who lights up his 
picture.” 

From the little we know of ancient painting, we may 
believe that light and shadow became a means of expression 
only in modern times. It seems as if no trouble obscured 
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| 
the serene souls of the ancient painters, and that they never | 
| the germs of beauty; from it he sets free beauty itself,’’ 


suspected the expression of shadow. 


“ Leonardo da Vinci preferred for his pictures the tem- | 


pered light of the lamp or twilight.” Rubens, the painter of 
external magnificence and show, opening wide all his win- 
dows to the sun, will dare imitate its splendors. Rembrandt, 
on the contrary, a dreamy soul, chooses a dark studio into 
which he allows only a veiled light to penetrate. An 
amorous and sad poet, Prud’hon betrays his preference for 
softened shadows and pale lights. By the light of the moon 


he shows the grace of his elegy and the bitter pleasures of | 


his grief. 

Can anything be more difficult than to get the expression 
of intelligent life? But the means of success? Will it be by 
literal imitation? If that sufficed, the best portrait painter 
would be the photographer. But who does not know how 
deceitful is the truth, that pretends to be infallible, of the 
photographic image? The painter endowed with mind can 
call forth the mind of his model; but how can a machine 
evoke a soul? In presence of the human figure, the photo- 
grapher gives us only “the soot of the flame.” 


day, plain, clear, visible, sensibleone. Reality contains only 

Rubens-exalts life in the image of his model. He seems 
to throw into it the circulation of the blood, and when it is 
a child or a woman, he lavishes upon it freshness, youth, 
and the sun. AH Titian’s portraits are imposing. Their 
beauty attracts, at the same time their dignity keeps us at 
a distance. ‘ They are speaking, though silent.” 

** Nature gives us all sounds, but man alone has invented 
music. She possesses all woods and marbles; man alone 
has drawn from them architecture. She unrolls before our 
eyes countries bristling with mountains and forests; he 
alone has found in them the grace of gardens. Every day 
she gives birth to innumerable individuals and forms of end- 
less variety. Man, alone, capable of recognizing himself in 


| this labyrinth, draws thence the elements of the ideal he has 


conceived, and in submitting these to the laws of unity, he, 


| sculptor or painter, makes of it works of art.’’ . Thus all the 


“ Gathering together features scattered in the real world, | 


and lost in the immensity of things, the artist makes them 


serve the expression of his thought, brings it to the light of | nature. 


arts born in the mind or heart of man are so elevated above 
Nature, that the more literally and servilely they copy her; 
the more they tend to degrade and destroy themselves. 

The arts were created, then, not to imitate nature, but to 
give expression to all that is beautiful by means of imitated 
E. H. F. 
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A San Francisco paper says that in the large basement | 


room of the home of S. Isaacs, at No. 1434 Mission street, 
between Tenth and Eleventh, is now weaving the most won- 
derful fabric of which the voluminous history of unique 
feminine apparel furnishes any account. It is the material, 
as flexible as the finest of silk, and as durable as Blue Jeans 
Williams’s favorite stuff for trousers, for a lady’s dress, and it 
is woven by the world-renowned artist in glass-work, Pro- 
fessor Theodore Greiner, out of innumerable colored strands 
of glass, first spun by himself. Compared with the com- 
pleted garment, the mythical glass slipper of the fabulous 


Cinderella will sink into as vulgar an insignificance as an ex- | 


hausted Napa soda-bottle. 
Greiner recently, and he very courteously showed the entire 
process. Breaking an extra piece out of the soiled bottom 
of an already broken tumbler, he submitted it to the heat of 
a blow-pipe until it became incandescent and soft. Then 
with a “ stick”’ of glass he touched the molten portion, and, 
with an expert motion which may be described as a flip, he 
carried a thread so fine that it was almost invisible till it 
caught on the disk of a slowly-revolving wide wooden wheel 
of nineteen feet circumference. 
revolutions, the strand was complete, and the wheel was 
stopped, and it was removed, It then consisted of innumer- 
able softly-glistening threads, finer than the finest of floss-silk. 
These strands are spun of all colors, and are then washed in 
a solution of water and beet-root sugar, which toughens them. 
The spinning is all done, and occupied many weeks. 
weaving is done on an old-fashioned hand-loom, the warp 


A reporter called on Professor 
| is very injurious. 


being nineteen feet long, and the woof four feet, so that the 
material will cut to advantage. Only about ten inches a day 
can be woven, and the whole piece will not be completed 
for some time. 


The Silk Manufacture of Berlin.—The Berlin silk 
factories, which formerly employed nearly 4,000 looms, are 
gradually disappearing. The few firms who still continue 
this industry have removed to smaller and cheaper towns, 
such as Bernau, Brandenburg, etc. Many have died out, 
and no new ones have taken their place, the trade being 
thus purely local. The enormous competition which silk dyers 
have had to contend with on the part of France since 1871 
There were dyed in 1877, 140,000 kilo- 


| grammes of silk, being 30,000 kilogrammes less than in 1876. 


| carried to its perfection in Belgium. 


The Berlin dyes maintain their high reputation. 


Why Lace is Costly.—The ‘manufacture of lace is 
The finest specimen of 
Brussels lace is so complicated as to require the labor of 


| seven persons on one piece, and each operative is employed 


At a certain number of | 


The | 


at distinct features of the work. The thread used is of ex- 
quisite fineness, which is spun in dark, underground rooms, 
where it is sufficiently moist to prevent the thread from sepa- 
rating. It is so delicate as scarcely to be seen; and the 
room is so arranged that all the light admitted shall fall upon 
the work. It is such material that renders the genuine Brus- 
sels ground so costly. Ona piece of Valenciennes, not two 
inches wide, from two to three hundred bobbins are some- 
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times used, and for the larger width as many as eight hun- | 


dred on the same pillow. The most valuable Valenciennes 
is determined by the number of times the bobbins’ have been 
twisted in making the ground; the more frequent the twists, 
the clearer and more beautiful will be thelace. Belgium an- 
nually sells of this lace alone to the value of over $4,000,000, 
Chantilly lace is always black, and is used chiefly for veils 
and flounces. It is very fine, and is extensively worn. 
Mechlin lace is made at Mechlin, Antwerp, and other 
localities. 


Carpets Made of Glass.—It may seem a transparent | 


falsehood to state that carpets and clothing can be made of 
glass; but this appears to be nevertheless an accomplished 
fact. Glass would seem to be about the last thing to think 
of for clothing; but it is none less true that glass cloth is 
being made in Germany. At Guadenfrei, the artist and 
glass-spinner, A. Prengel, of Vienna, has established his 
glass business, offering carpets, cuffs, collars, veils, etc., of 
glass. 


eyes of the people. The otherwise brittle glass he changes 
into pliable threads, and uses them for making good, warm 
clothing. It sounds like a myth, but Mr. Prengel introduces 
certain ingredients, which are his secret, and thereby changes 
the entire nature of the glass. He has just finished a white 
curly glass muff for a lady in St. Petersburg. He charges 
40 thalers (6/.) for them. Also ladies’ hats of glass, with 
glass feathers. A remarkable feature of this glass material 
is that it is lighter than feathers, Wool made of glass cannot, 
so it is alleged, be distinguished from the genuine article. 


Imitation Marble.—After repeated failures, a Hanover 
glass manufacturing firm have at last succeeded in perfecting 
a method of producing glassware in imitation of marble. 


| Table-tops and flagstones made of this material are said to 


He not only spins, but also weaves glass before the | 


be greatly superior to those of genuine marble by reason of 
their far greater hardness, while their appearance leaves 
nothing to be desired. The relative cost of the new process 
has not yet transpired, and the details of the method are also 
kept secret. 
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How that unruly member, the tongue, will sometimes 


twist our meanings for us, and get us into all sorts of trouble | 


by causing us most unaccountably to say what never entered 


our minds! Witness poor Twinkle, for example. A few | 


evenings ago, making love to the landlady’s daughter, he 


was picturing their happy future, when they both might | 
fondly sit in their grot of peace. That’s what he meant to | 
say; but his tongue went back on him, and his Matilda was | 
startled to hear him anticipate their mutual felicity when they | 


should together sit in a “ pot of grease.” 


| 
“I don’t care, ma,’ said the lovely Imogene, “ she is—she , 
hii y gene, wisdom. Can it be because he’s such a solem’un ? 


is the meanest, most contemptible girl that ever lived.” 
“Hush!” said her sensible mother, “ Don’t you forget 
yourself, my dear.” 


“ What is second mourning, Jane, that women talk about 
so much ?” asked Mr. Minim of his wife, the late Widow 
Wagstaff. ‘Second mourning, sir,’’ answered she, “is what 
women wear for their second husbands.” 


The pleasantest cure of all.—A sine-cure. 


When Willie’s mother told him to go to sleep, he said he 
couldn’t, because his eyes all the time got unbuttoned. 


An Albany man looking at a cartoon of Wagner, the-great 
composer, thought it referred to Wagner of sleeping-car 
fame. He was misled by the car-tune. 


Touch knot, taste knot, handle knot. Only a sailor can | 


live up to that rule. 


The Pinafore “ hardly-ever joke,” or something remark- 
ably like it, may be traced back to Shakspeare. See “* Win- 
ter’s Tale,’’ Act I., s. 2. 

Leontes.—“* Hermione, my dearest, thou never spokest to 
better purpose.” 

Hermione.—* Never ?” 

Leontes.— Never, but once.” 


A hen, witnessing a cock-fight, remarked that she was 
determined to have a set-too. 


We wonder why the owl is usually considered the bird of 


It may seem strange that dead fowl should make more of 


| a disturbance than live fowl; but we know as a fact that when 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


alive they make only a din, but when dead, a dinner. 


A ballet-dancer does differ from a complaining old woman 
of course; and one reason is that one walks upon her toes, 
white the other talks upon her woes, 


How to make both ends meet.—Bite your toe-nails, 


If you wish an obedient wife, order her to do just as she 
pleases, and she’ll do it. 


The fall styles.—Fig-leaves, 


A pointed article, with “a single eye to the public good.” 
—A needle. 


Mr. Hubby says that his baby is so affectionate and con- 
siderate, that it often sits up half the night, and sometimes 


A Philadelphia physician sued one of his patients recently | the whole of it, expressly to entertain himself and Mrs. H. 
for an alleged indebtedness, but could not recover, as it was | 


proved the patient didn’t. 


! 


To our own certain knowledge, such babies are not at all 
uncommon, 
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A Western Incident.—Fifty years ago the refining hand 
of civilization was not so plainly discernible in Illinois as at 
the present day. The rude cabins of the pioneers were 
often the scenes of episodes utterly devoid of genteel society 
polish; and events were constantly transpiring extremely 
ludicrous in their backwoods simplicity, The facts con- 
tained in the story following were communicated to the 
writer by a minister of the gospel, who was the officiating 
clergyman on the occasion, and is still a resident of Coles 
County, Illinois, where the incident occurred. His minis- 
terial experience in the “wilds of the West” is vast and 
varied, sometimes bordering on the humorous—a feeling he 
keenly relishes—and extending over a period of nearly half 
a century. 

In the neighborhood where the Rev. Mr. Blank lived, 
there dwelt a highly respectable widow lady, not rich in the 
world’s wealth, but possessing sufficient to enable her to live 
comfortably. It was a misfortune of the good woman to have 
a son who was addicted to sowing wild oats with a profuse 
hand, and wringing from her on many occasions the bitterest 
tears. Finally the young man concluded to marry and set- 
tle down, and to this end succeeded in persuading a girl 
living in an adjoining neighborhood to unite her destiny 
with his. The mother of the bridegroom elect, thinking, or 
at ‘east hoping, that marriage would work a reformation in 
her wayward son, had exerted her influence to bring about 
the marriage, and in honor of the occasion had prepared a 
regular backwoods feast. The young man had brought his 
bride elect to his mother’s, where the ceremony was to be per- 
formed, and all things being in readiness, he posted off to 
Charleston (the county-seat) for the legal authority by which 
to bind together 


“* Two souls with but a single thought— 
Two hearts that beat as one.”’ 


But here the devil tempted him, or perhaps he met with 
some of his boon companions, and his good resolves for the 
time being were forgotten. Suffice it, he got drunk, and 
finally, for disorderly conduct and disturbing the peace, was 
put in jail, and there detained two or three days in “ durance 
vile.” Soon as he was liberated he set out for home, took 
the Rev. Mr. Blank’s in his way, and asked him to go to his 
mother’s with him, as he was going to be married, and 
wanted him to tie the “nuptial knot.” Thinking the young 
man was in jest,as the shades of evening were fast settling 
down, he demurred ; but he so earnestly maintained that he 
was in earnest, that Mr. Blank at last said, “ Well, John, 
you show me the marriage license and give me a dollar, and 
I will submit to being fooled, by accompanying you home.” 

To this he assented, having, as it chanced, procured his 
license before falling into dissipation, and handing over to 
Mr. Blank the only dollar he had left, the two set out for 
the “scene of action,’’ dark though it was. It was in the 
summer season, the period of long days and short nights, 
and still entertaining some doubts as to the young man’s 
sincerity, Mr. Blank told him that in all probability they 
would find the family a-bed. John said he thought not; but 
if they were, he would soon “rouse ’em up.” The mother 
had a married daughter, who, with her husband, made their 
home with the old lady. Upon the arrival of John and the 
minister all were a-bed sure enough, and John conducted 
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the parson into the room where his married sister was asleep, 
handed him a chair, and invited him to be seated. Awaking 
his sister, he inquired “ where Sal was,’”’ and being informed 
that she was sleeping in the next room, remarked, “ Parson, 
I'll bring her out o’ that;” and into the apartment he strode, 
where he remained for some time in earnest conversation 
with “Sal,” Mr. Blank sitting by, highly amused at the 
novelty of the position in which he was placed. Plainly he 
could hear him begging the girl to get up and be married, 
and she refusing on the grounds of his recent bad treatment, 
accusing him of having “ gone back on her,” and as a finale, 
that she had sent her clothes home, and had nothing to wear 
(unwittingly quoting Flora McFlimsey) but an old dirty 
calico dress. 

But as it usually turns out, the stronger prevailed over the 
“‘ weaker vessel,” and she at last agreed to “ get up and get 
married,” provided his sister would lend her a dress. This 
modest request being readily granted, she arose and arrayed 
herself in her sister-in-law’s (as was soon to be) “ good 
clothes,” and the knot was duly tied, the pair was spliced 
“ for better or for worse,” while the officiating minister rode 
to his home with a consciousness that if he had earned his 
dollar, he had, to say the least, enjoyed the earning of it. 

Some of the participants in this little episode have passed. 
from earth, and the others are all gone from the neighbor- 
hood, save the good old preacher; but many there are still 
living, who, should they read this little sketch, will be at no 
loss to correctly locate it. 


An Indignant Telephone.—The other day a prominent 
railroad man who has no intimate acquaintance with the ca- 
pabilities of the telephone, and is particularly ignorant of the 
microscopic attachment, which, when the mouth is placed 


near it, and it is used with a loud voice, blurs the sound. 


The other day he spoke to a lady operator over the wire, 
and her answer came back to him spread out like dough 
under a heavy rolling-pin. ‘ Gracious. goodness,” said he, 
turning away from the instrument and addressing a bystander 
in his office, “that woman talks as if she hadn’t a tooth in 
her head,’”’ when he was completely demoralized to hear the 
telephone scream, in a very high and shrill key, “ Yes I 
have, you old brute; and you’d better mind how you talk 
about me.’ And then he withered like a frost-bitten morn- 
ing-glory. 


Times are so dull with Twinkle he’s been obliged to send 
to a collection company to collect his ideas. 


There is one Peer without a peer, and that is Shakspeare. 


The New York papers have been suggesting all sorts of 
places where best to hold their Fair. For our part we would 
prefer to hold the fair in our arms. 


If “all flesh is grass,” what is beef-a-la-mowed? Hay? 


Our boy John objects to the new schoolmaster, after only 
one month’s experience, as being too pure-rattan-ical. 


“T say, Biggs, how’s business? Made anything lately ?” 
“O, yes! I made an assignment last week.” 














